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The Presbyterians and Union 
Seminary 


The one matter of general interest 
that came up in the proceedings of the 
Northern Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly was its attitude toward Union Semi- 
nary. The seminary was once in a meas- 
ure, despite its name, attached to the 
Presbyterian Church and reported annu- 
ally to its assembly. Some twenty years 
ago the seminary got its freedom, at the 
cost of the condemnation of two of its 
professors, who left the Presbyterian 
Church to join the Episcopalians and 
Congregationalists. The assembly, two 
years ago, made overtures that it come 
back, and a committee was appointed to 
consider the way. During the year it 
held conferences with the directors of 
the seminary and asked it to give satis- 
faction as to its theology and to appoint 
additional professors who should give 
instruction in the doctrines of the West- 
minster Confession and Catechism and 
in polity, so as to give the students such 
instruction as would make them accept- 
able candidates for Presbyterian pulpits. 
The directors said they had not the 
means to found professorships, but 
would establish lectureships that would 
be satisfactory. They also offered a mild, 
irenic creed. This was not fully accept- 
able, and the committee reported and 
asked that they be continued another 
year. 

Of the two minority reports, one re- 
gretted that the seminary failed to give 
a satisfactory account of its doctrinal 
position and asked that the committee be 
discharged from its useless task, while 
the second, made by Dr. Monfort, of the 


Herald and Presbyter, declared that it 
would not be satisfactory to have some 
new professors who would teach the Con- 
fession of Faith, while other professors 
attacked it, that all should be its earnest 
defenders. He sharply criticised the rela- 
tion to the seminary of the New York 
Presbytery, which ordains students that 
deny the faith. 

President Francis Brown, of the semi- 
nary, in a long address, defended its 
position independent of any denomina- 
tion, and the prefessors who had been 
severely assailed, and plainly told the 
assembly that it had asked no recogni- 
tion, but was present at the assembly’s 
invitation, and that he would be satisfied 
to have the whole matter dropt. The 
assembly laid the matter over for a year. 

It had better be put over for twenty 
years. Time will settle it. Union Semi- 
nary is going on very well, and its 
graduates are acceptable to the churches. 
The theology which Dr. Monfort and his 
associates teach is less and less accept- 
able. They would have been amazed if 
they could have heard the addresses 
made at the alumni dinner at Drew 
Seminary, Methodist, last week, by Dr. 
Eckman, representing the Christian Ad- 
vocate, and Professor Rogers. It is the 
business of seminaries to go forward 
and not to pull back. It is our Lord’s 
social gospel that has to be preached 
now, not raw Calvinism. We can hardly 
imagine a worse doctrine than that ut- 
tered in his sermon before the assembly 
by its retiring moderator, Dr. Matthews, 
who said: 

We should change the ground of our ob- 
jections to candidates for the ministry who 


doubt or deny the deity of Christ. They 
ought to be rejected, not alone because they 
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doubt or deny per se the deity of Christ, but 
because their denial is prima facie evidence 
that they have never been regenerated. No 
regenerated man can doubt or deny the 
deity of Christ, because you cannot doubt 
that which you know and you cannot sin- 
cerely deny that which is to you a living, 
personal fact. No unregenerated man 
should be permitted to preach. 


‘hat is a shocking doctrine, that no 
man can be regenerated who does not 
know by a living, personal consciousness 
that Christ was God. That condemns 
Isaiah (chap. 6), and John Milton, and 
Edward Everett Hale. It contradicts 
Paul, who says that love is superior to 
faith, and Christ, who did not put it into 
the conditions he gave to the young 
ruler. As an evidence of regeneration it 
is not found once in the whole Bible. Dr. 
Matthews has borrowed it from the 
cursing and accursed clauses of the 
Athanasian creed. 

But Union Seminary is not so bad as 
they make out. If Professor McGiffert 
and Professor William Adams Brown 
are heretics, there is Professor Briggs, 
whose late volume is grandly conserva- 
tive, and stoutly defends the virgin birth 
of our Lord. 


Mr. Bartholdt’s Resolution 


We took the liberty to suggest the 
adoption of a new amendment to the 
Constitution, which should give to the 
Federal Government entire control of all 
matters affecting the rights of aliens 
residing in the United States. We are 
glad to see that Congressman Bartholdt, 
who takes a special interest in all mat- 
ters of international peace, has intro- 
duced a joint resolution providing that 
all such questions shall come under the 
exclusive power of Congress. 

It is not the present discriminatory 
legislation of California against the 
Japanese, nor its attempted earlier legis- 
lation to segregate Japanese children in 
public schools, that first made it clear 
that single states must not endanger 
peace with other nations. Attention was 
called to it years ago when, in New 
Orleans, there was a riot in which citi- 
zens of Italy were killed, and no one 
punished for it. At that time the Italian 
Government made vigorous protest, and 
the United States paid a money indem- 
nity to Italy for the act of Louisiana. A 
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second similar case occurred later. It is 
very hard to make foreign governments 
understand how our Federal Government 
can dodge responsibility for injuries 
done under the states rights power given 
by our Constitution. 


Early Marriage 


That was a false story that ran the 
rounds of the press some weeks ago, but 
did not get into our columns, that a club 
of girls in Wellesley College had pledged 
themselves not to marry for five years 
after graduation, and then not to marry 
any man with less than a five-thousand- 
dollar income. It was the invention of an 
unscrupulous reporter of his own imag- 
inations. An investigation by a respon- 
sible board of the students themselves 
proved that no such club existed. 

But it is true that both President 
Lowell and ex-President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, have given to their students the 
wise but unusual advice to marry early. 
President Eliot goes farther. He does 
not like to see so many young male immi- 
grants coming to this country, and he 
would restrict the number, allowing 
freely those to enter who bring their 
wives and children. 

For early marriage the arguments are 
many and weighty. They include moral- 
ity, steadiness, responsibility, parent- 
hood, unselfishness, industry and char- 
acter. It is on the family that worthy 
civilization rests. Marriage is honorable 
and decent. It is the solid basis and the 
preservative of society. 

The usual objections to early marriage 
are unworthy, selfish and cowardly, and 
are called prudential. Instead of an am- 
bition to take up the responsibilities of 
caring for a companion in life and chil- 
dren, young men, and young women too, 
wish to delay care and to enjoy the 
frivolities of unattached life. Then too 
often there follows the belated, pruden- 
tial marriage, which continues to avoid 


the responsibilities of parenthood, or 


talks nonsense about children few but 
well born. In old days there was a pride 
in large families; now the reverse is too 
much the case. The well-born genius of 
the family is quite as likely to be the 
fourth or tenth child, and the race is 
enfeebled in brain and muscle which lim- 
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its the chance of superiority. We would 
rather have clubs in colleges of either 
sex whose members would choose to 
marry young, to accept social burdens, 
and who will hope to be the proud par- 
ents of numerous descendants. That is a 
worthy ambition. Children of such par- 
ents will rule the country, will create 
a country that will lead the world. 
Those who put off marriage are selling 
their country to the numerous children 
of the untrained and the ignorant. Out 
of love of country, if for no other reason, 
those who have the privilege of educa- 
tion, and the superior mental structure 
which has sought it and can transmit it, 
ought most of all to seek early marriage 
and such families as are infrequent in 
decadent France. 


. Who Is Smith? 


Dr. Hesselgrave’s picture of Smith is 
one of those definitive pieces of work 
that get done now and then. Smith has 
heretofore been portrayed and analyzed 
by friendly and unfriendly hands, but 
not by accurate ones. His abilities and 
achievements have been set forth in flat- 
tering lines. His delinquencies have been 
explained and his sins accounted for, or 
he has been cursed and damned, and the 
attention paid him has been more than 
wearisome to the rest of the population. 
Dr. Hesselgrave, with a few bold and 
unmercifully truthful strokes, depicts 
him as he is. As an illustration of how to 
tell the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth, without waste of time 
or materials, Dr. Hesselgrave’s por- 
trayal of this respectable humbug, 
Smith, leaves nothing to be desired. 

But who is Smith? In a general way 
he is easily enough discriminated from 
the crowd. As an average middle class 
American, successful as a money getter, 
conspicuous as a money spender, believ- 
ing himself to be an important person- 
age when in fact he is a failure as a 
producer of wealth, posing as a man of 
common sense with unlimited practical 
knowledge when in fact his ignorance of 
everything worth knowing is appalling, 
he is to be found in every industrial 
town, and the subway trains of New 
York City carry tens of thousands of 
him up and down the tracks every busi- 
ness day of the year. 


But to pass from this somewhat gen- 
eral placing of Smith to a more partic- 
ular identification, is not so easy as 
might be anticipated. The American 
middle class is not made up exclusively 
of Smiths, and it is a question worth 
asking whether in that middle class 
there are today more or fewer men of 
the kind that Dr. Hesselgrave describes 
as Smith’s progenitor than there were a 
hundred years ago. Men who are a power 
in political life, men who handle big 
business affairs in a sane and intelligent 
way, and on the whole with consideration 
for the larger interests of human soci- 
ety, men with good sized families of 
sturdy boys and girls, well brought up 
and taught to meet the obligations of life 
as well as to enjoy its pleasures—there 
are legions of them left. That the de- 
scendants of the Puritans today far out- 
number the Americans of Puritan ances- 
try in any decade hitherto, and that 
among them there are more men and 
women than ever before with a strong 
sense of social and civic responsibility, 
devoting time and money to conscien- 
tious service of the public and, rearing 
children that will worthily succeed them. 

Nevertheless, Smith is a fact and he is 
a failure. Altogether too large a percent- 
age of the middle class, he has wrought 
infinite mischief, and the world will re- 
joice in his elimination, by whatever 
processes of social or natural selection 
he is made away with. 

Is it possible to prevent his recur- 
rence, generation after generation? Cer- 
tainly not altogether. No human stock is 
so perfect that it does not produce a per- 
centage of weaklings and crooks. But we 


suspect that Smith is not altogether a 


victim of heredity. At a time when the 
opportunity to exploit natural resources 
and the credulity of mankind created 
astonishing chances to get rich without 
virtue or brains, the power of the 
Church to maintain moral discipline in 
the community was seriously impaired - 
by its failure to meet sincerely the recon- 
struction of thought by natural science, 
and the disciplinary function of school 
and college was nearly destroyed by edu- 
cational fads and sentimentalities. Smith 
has had accomplices in his evil conduct. 

There will always be Smiths, but we 
feel reasonably confident that from this 
time forth the number of this precious 
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tribe will diminish. As Dr. Hesselgrave 
reminds us, political power has passed 
into more vigorous hands. The reorgani- 
zation of the industrial world, already 
under way, will deprive Smith of un- 
earned increment. An educational policy 
saner and stronger than we have enjoyed 
in recent years, and a Church once more 
sincere and straightforward, will bring 
ta bear a moral discipline that, we are 
sure, will save many a young fellow 
born with good enough parts, from be- 
coming that respectable fraud, Smith. 


The Paterson Strike 


Rabbi Mannheimer gives our readers 
this week one side, and a strong side, of 
the labor conflict in which the workers 
in the silk mills of Paterson, N. J., are 
engaged, under the advice of leaders of 
the Industrial Workers of the World. Mr. 
Mannheimer much disapproves the prin- 
ciples of the I. W. W., as do we, but he 
praises the leaders—Haywood, Quinlan, 
Tresca, etc.—for their peaceful conduct 
of the strike, which has broken no heads 
and killed nobody. That certainly is 
something; but illegal and criminal vio- 
lence may exist without murder. The law 
allows pickets in a strike, but the pickets 
must use no force, must not put a hand 
on those who go to work. They may ask 
them to stop and listen, but if they re- 
fuse, must go no further, and they must 
not block the streets; they must move on. 

Now, in this strike, as in all strikes 
conducted by the I. W. W., there have 
been threats a-plenty. Haywood and his 
associates have declared that they must 
and will not allow any. mills to open, even 
if its men desire. Some threats of the 
leaders have been disavowed by other 
leaders, but there have been violent 
threats enough to frighten those who 
wished to work. 

One man has been convicted of threats 
of violence by a jury, and others will be 
tried. This is not a sentence by the whim 
of an ignorant and prejudiced police 
magistrate, but by the judgment of 
twelve men whom we are bound to be- 
lieve impartial. They are neither employ- 
ers nor employees. We are ready. to 
believe that the mill-workers have griev- 
ances that ought to be discussed and cor- 
rected, but the purposes and the princi- 
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ples of the I. W. W. we condemn as fully 
as does Rabbi Mannheimer. Its methods 
of conducting a strike do not appear to 
us as innocuous as they do to him, nor do 
they to the citizens of Paterson gener- 
ally, and on this ground Haywood and 
the other men have secured a trial by a 
jury from another county. 

We agree with Rabbi Mannheimer 
that the adoption in Paterson of a pro- 
tocol such as that agreed upon in the 
ladies’ garment trade in New York is the 
best hope of peaceful industry. Employ- 
ers and employees need not be enemies. 


Briefs for Debate 


Among the most frequent of the re- 
quests for editorial advice and assistance 
are those of readers who are preparing 
for a debate. The cultivation of debating 
in schools and colleges every.where, and 
the revival in some parts of the country 
of the lyceum or public forum have cre- 
ated a greater demand for information 
on the questions of the day. THE INDE- 
PENDENT has endeavored to meet this de- 
mand in two ways: first, by making its 
contents as varied and timely as possi- 
ble; and second, by publishing articles 
on opposite sides of vexed questions, 
altho this latter policy often gets us into 
trouble with readers who do not under- 
stand it, and think that when an editor 
admits to his columns anything he does 
not believe in, he is hypocritical, vacil- 
lating or bought up by the enemy. 

But the day of blind partisanship is 
passing. Not, we hope, the day of parti- 
sanship, for that would mean the end of 
progress. But to be a strong partisan 
one must know the strength of the oppos- 
ing party. It is only when the knight has 
seen both sides of the shield that he is 
qualified to fight for the color he likes 
best. When we find intelligent men dif- 
fering so decidedly as they do on matters 
of private belief or public policy, it is 
important to know why they think as 
they do, or, if such knowledge is beyond 
the reach of mortal man, at least to learn 
what reasons they have to give. 

It is, then, for the purpose of aiding 
the ordinary reader to become acquaint- 
ed with the chief points on both sides of 
pending questions as well as of providing 
for the needs of public debaters, that we 
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have started this week a new depart- 
ment, to appear from time to time, 
“Arguments in Brief.’”’ We have chosen 
as the first topic to be discussed the 
question of the exemption of American 
coastwise shipping from the Panama 
tolls, a question on which we have ex- 
prest some very positive views in lan- 
guage as vigorous as we could command. 
This is at the present time a favorite 
question with debating societies; it is 
also one upon which every American 
citizen must make up his mind, because 
it devolves upon him to settle it. A few 
minutes devoted to the consideration of 
arguments here outlined will give him 
the bearings of the question. Then he 
can, so far as time and inclination allow, 
study the problem further by following 
up the references to books and articles 
where it is treated more fully. 

There are many debating guides on 
the market that give briefs on the ques- 
tions that we have always with us, such 
as tariff, trusts and socialism, but some- 
thing more immediate and specific is 
needed, especially when the topics dis- 
cust by debating teams are measures 
which are now before the people for 
consideration, and for which the mate- 
rial must be sought for the most part in 
current periodicals and public docu- 
ments. 

In the old-time lyceum the favorite 
topics were such as these: “Which is 
the more destructive, fire or water?” 
“Which is the mightier, the pen or the 
sword?” “Which was the greater, Napo- 
leon or Washington?” “Which is the 
more enjoyable, spring or fall?” “Which 
is the greater novelist, Dickens or 
Thackeray ?” “Which is the more attrac- 
tive, art or nature?” “Which is the more 
injurious, war or alcohol?” These were 
selected for discussion because they were 
indeterminable. They were regarded, 
even the last mentioned, as beyond the 
reach of human power to settle, and 
therefore could be talked about indefi- 
nitely. 

In recent years debaters have shown a 
different taste. The questions most used 
in intercollegiate meets during the past 
season have been practical, modern and 
American, such as the recall of judicial 
decisions, the income tax, the currency 
question, the restriction of immigration, 
woman suffrage, regulation of interstate 
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commerce, the commission form of gov- 
ernment, etc. These are neither indefi- 
nite, impractical, indeterminable nor in- 
terminable. They are all questions that 
are to be settled and settled soon, and 
settled in part by those who are on the 
platform and in the audience. They may 
be criticised as too exclusively political 
and national, but on the whole, the 
change is in the right direction and de- 
serves to be encouraged. Our “Argu- 
ments in Brief” will be more of the 
latter character than of the former. 


“Sales for Export 


Testifying last week in the Govern- 
ment’s dissolution suit against the Steel 
Corporation, Mr. Farrell, president of 
the company, spoke of a reduction of 
prices for the export trade. When manu- 
facturers here, he said, sought the com- 
pany’s products, intending to use them 
in making finished goods for sale abroad, 
the company was accustomed to sell 
these products to them at prices lower 


-than those which were paid if the fin- 


ished goods were to be marketed in the 
United States. This was done for the 
promotion of the export trade. In many 
ways the company had striven to in- 
crease the sales abroad of American iron 
and steel manufactures. 

In making lower prices for export, he 
continued, the company was following 
the example of the United States Gov- 
ernment, which encouraged the growth 
of exports by permitting or authorizing 
the railroads to make, for goods to be 
exported, a freight rate lower than the 
ordinary rate on goods for domestic con- 
sumption. This permission was given by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which had allowed such discrimination 
for ten years past. For example, the rate 
from Pittsburgh to San Francisco for 
goods to be exported was lower than the 
rate for goods of the same kind which 
were to be used in the Pacific Coast 
states. There was a similar difference 
with respect to the rates from Pitts- 
burgh to New York and other Atlantic 
ports. The reduction was made with the 
knowledge and approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The exaction from American consum- 
ers, by American manufacturers, of 
prices higher than those which foreign 
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buyers are required to pay for the ex- 
ported products of these manufacturers 
has been regarded by many as an unjust 
practice. Evidence of such discrimina- 
tion by manufacturers protected by 
tariff duties has frequently been cited in 
support of demands for a removal or a 
sharp reduction of the duties. In this 
dissolution suit such evidence appears to 
have been regarded by the prosecutor as 
something that tended to support the 
Government’s case. We infer this from 
the character of the examination of Mr. 
Farrell. And yet, if Mr. Farrell has not 
been misinformed concerning the atti- 
tude of the commission toward this dis- 
crimination in freight rates, the com- 
pany has simply been following the Gov- 
ernment’s example. 

Clearly, it is now the duty of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to tell the 
public whether it has approved or per- 
mitted such discrimination. If it has 
done this, and if it shall defend its 
course, any statement on this subject 
which it may make will not be overlooked 


in the approaching Senate debate on the. 


tariff bill. 


The Two Presidents of China 


The break between Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
the creator of the Chinese Republic, and 
Yuan Shih-kai, whom he chose and made 
Provisional President by his own resig- 
nation, is complete. The occasion for it 
we have told in another column. The ac- 
ceptance by Yuan of the loan from the 
quintuple group, without parliamentary 
authority, he deeply resents, while the 
people are enraged at the murder of a 
leader opposed to Yuan. “The situation,” 
says Dr. Sun, “has become so serious 
that the nation is on the verge of the 
most acute and dangerous crisis yet ex- 
perienced.” A civil war might result in 
the division of China into a northern and 
a southern republic; but we hardly ex- 
pect war, because President Yuan has 
the army, and he will have the money, if 
the contract, which is all signed, is car- 
ried out by payment of the loan at 85 
per cent on the face value. The southern 
provinces, which mostly support the 
opposition to Yuan, have neither army 
nor money. 

There is every reason to congratulate 
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President Wilson that he refused to 
allow our Government to back up .the 
bankers in protection of this usurious 
loan. The tax on salt is pledged for the 
loan, and certain provincial taxes, which 
would be of no value if the southern 
provinces should set up for themselves 
on the very ground that the loan is 
unconstitutional. We have in the new 
republic an illustration of the truth, so 
notable of late in our own history, that 
the fact that a President selects his suc- 
cessor is no proof that they will remain 
friendly. 


Railroads for Alaska 


The Senate’s Committee on Territories 
has taken much testimony about the pro- 
posed construction of railroads in Alaska 
by the Federal Government. Last week 
the series of hearings came to an end, 
and the committee will soon make a re- 
port concerning a pending bill, which 


appropriates $35,000,000 for the work. | 


In Alaska there are now 466 miles of 
railroad, near the southern coast. A com- 
mission appointed by President Taft 
recommended, in an elaborate report, 
that 733 miles more be constructed by 
prolonging the present lines, if traffic 
agreements with them can be made. The 
enormous deposits of coal can be reached 
by building two branches, 76 miles in all, 
at a cost of less than $4,000,000. The 
extensions recommended would open for 


settlement great tracts of land in the | 


river basins. 

There should be legislation to promote 
the building of railroads, but at the same 
time Congress should open the great coal 
fields that are now locked up. The coal 
deposits are truly enormous. Estimates 
made by geological authorities are so 
large that they seem almost to be the 
products.of a fertile imagination. The 
coal can be mined easily, and a consider- 
able quantity is needed every year in the 
Territory. And yet only 40,000 tons have 
been mined and marketed, while 1,500,- 
000 tons have been imported, at a cost of 
$12 or $15 a ton. 

Probably, if the coal deposits should be 
unlocked, under a reasonable leasing and 
royalty system, private capital would 
build the two branch roads. Then: the 
local demand for coal would be satisfied, 
at low cost, and large quantities would 
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be shipped to the Pacific Coast states. 
But private capital will not construct the 
longer roads to the lands of the interior. 
Freight rates high enough to earn 6 per 
cent on the investment would be pro- 
hibitive, and there would be no agricul- 
tural development. But the Government, 
it is said, would be satisfied with rates 
earning 3 per cent. 

The proposed railroads to the lands of 
the river basins would undoubtedly cause 
the discovery of additional mineral de- 
posits and the utilization of some whose 
existence is already known. The fact that 
more than $200,000,000 worth of miner- 
als has been taken out of Alaska since 
we paid $7,000,000 for the Territory. 
should have some weight. If the Govern- 
ment should build the proposed roads 
they might not be profitable for a year 
or two, but they would soon pay their 
way, with the help of suitable laws for 
the land and the coal. This is a case in 
which some of the arguments against 
Government ownership lose force. There 
will be no railroads to the interior un- 
less the Government makes them. They 
might be operated by private capital, un- 
der lease, after a time. Eventually there 
would be ample direct arid indirect re- 
turn on the Government’s investment. 
The roads should be built without delay, 
and Congress at the present session 
should unlock the coal deposits. 


About Boosting 


Chunky boys often ask to be boosted 
up an apple tree, and they often need it. 
When the apples are choice, we are 
rather glad that boosting is a necessity 
in order to get at them. Gravity is in 
such a case on the side of character, and 
boosting it is that breaks over one of 
Nature’s best laws to save our Spitzen- 
bergs. Two boys, however, are not so bad 
as when we have a whole gang to deal 
with, and that is what boy coalescence 
implies; it knows the power of getting 
up in the world by other people’s efforts, 
whereas the lone individual squats on the 
sod and longingly looks up. There is, 
however, a principle involved here, and 
it is not so easy to decide between the 
boosters and the non-boosters. * 

Three boys being in sight, playing 
“Three-old-cat,” we asked, “What would 
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you do with a boy that wanted you to get 
his’ lesson for him?” The answer-came 
promptly thru the window from Ned, 
“Why, sir, I’d set him down for a 
swindle”; and Jim as promptly answered, 
“I’d give him a boost to be sure; for a 
baby, sir!” but Tom answered, “I would 
ask him to get my lesson for me.” Here 
are three ways of getting along in the 
world, but it leaves the problem un- 
solved, whether boosting is a substantial 
social principle, or whether it takes the 
real vim out of honest work. 

When the writer was young he went to 
school with Grover Cleveland. Grover 
was round and solid, but enterprising. 
Naturally he had some difficulty in climb- 
ing apple trees, unless boosted. He was 
always generous, however, after he had 
reached the limb that held the Indian 
Rareripes. It needed only a slight jar to 
bring down a shower of these delicious 
apples, while Grover still retained 
enough to fill his pockets and himself; 
with all the rest he was a good shot with 
an apple, and he knew it. Somewhat later 
in life he wrote, “I see an apple, a big 
one; but I shall have some difficulty in 
getting it. Will you give me a boost?” 
While eating this apple he complained 
that it was not altogether without spots, 
and that these had a capacity for colic 
and a suggestion of bitterness. 

President Wilson, you remember, met 
the booster at the outset, and objected to 
the absolute character of the custom. He 
did not propose to be flung into the 
Executive Mansion by the sheer strength 
of. some President maker. This is hardly 
fair for Mr. Cleveland, however, for a 
more defiantly independent nature never 
wore a roundabout or occupied the Presi- 
dent’s chair; only there seems to be a 
drift in the political atmosphere toward 
this particular resolute readiness to 
sacrifice for independence; possibly it 
will constitute a new basis of political 
action. Offices are not so generally called 
plums; and to shake the tree, or to climb 
it, is more often a thankless job. Can you 
imagine no more boosting at Washing- 
ton and the political system so recast 
that every Senator and Representative 
shall be free from rendering compensa- 
tion for votes? 

From Albany and elsewhere we hear 
the plaint that boosting is seriously in 
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danger as a principle. Governor Sulzer 
is stubborn on this matter, and to appli- 
cants replies that party has gone to rot. 
He served it for twenty years himself, 
waiting for a boost, which at last Tam- 
many kindly gave him. Now he proposes 
to stand on his own feet, leaving others 
to do the same. This is all well enough 
after one has been elected Governor, but 
only one out of a bunch gets there. Is 
there a big struggle ahead between the 
booster principle and the stand-for-your- 
self principle; and is there not some- 
thing favorable to be said for the boost 
and the booster; yes, and something 
favorable for the fellow that gets the 
boost? 

Is this whole business of depending on 
a party as beggarly as depending on the 
charities? Is our political method inject- 
ing a pauper spirit into our whole official 
record? Senator Root, in two or three 
of his most capable speeches, has told 
us that our Government depends on 
parties; and substantially we know that 
to the victor have belonged the spoils. It 
looks as if a good deal of the opposition 
to tariffs depended on the fact that the 
tariff is at bottom a boosting force. It 
rapidly descended from honest protection 
of the weak to boosting the wealthy. In 
religious life matters went substantially 
the same way—praying degenerated 
easily into a whimsical effort to get 
boosted into righteousness by proxy. 

Old habits, however, are hard to break, 
and look where we will, in state or 
church or school, the boosting business 
has a stout grip. Garfield notified us that 
we had got to the top of the old-soldier 
pension list; but that list is this year 
just a bit more than double what it was 
in Garfield’s day. ‘Mothers’ pensions” 
sounds well, but why not “fathers’ pen- 
sions” and why not “big-family pen- 
sions”; and why not, yes, why not a 
boost all around-? When it comes to that 
we have ideal Socialism; if Socialism will 
stand still long enough to endorse it. 

Just think how many times in life one 
gets within a few feet of success. It 
only needs a kindly neighbor, some one 
who has a “pull”; or possibly a petition 
with a dozen spiritless names on it, and 
the thing is done. It may result in help- 
ing some one out of a pinch, and the 
creation of a well-to-do citizen; or a use- 
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less official is created and a decent laor- 
er is spoiled. Perhaps the boosting sys- 
tem has got so snarled up that we mor- 
tals shall never be able to read the tally. 

As it looks to us just now, there is 
mischief in going any farther in any 
direction with this boosting principle. It 
runs its fibers down into every channel 
of life, private as well as public. We 
would rather see the broad shoulders of 
finance so tapered down that nobody 
could stand on them to reach the plums 
of either office or wealth. Official na- 
tional boosting, the more you study it, 
seems to be a paraphrase of national 
militarism. It is taking by taxation in- 
stead of by force from one person to help 
another, who in turn has to give up a 
share or a chance to those who aid him. 
There is no other fault to be found with 
Tammany than that it is a completely 
worked out boosting system. The New 
York police are so situated that the 
boosting principle becomes disreputable 
and finally desperately dangerous. 

On the whole, can society be so or- 
ganized as to leave the boosting principle 
out? Would it put an end to Christian 
charity and brotherly benevolence? Just 
where shall we fix the point that a young 
man must follow the advice of others 
and take the assistance of teachers, and 
just where must he rely upon self judg- 
ment? Most assuredly we are not educat- 
ing the will sufficiently—perhaps it is the 
great fault of American education. The 
Declaration of Independence released us 
from the English people; do we need 
another declaration of independence 
from our own people? Can we sustain an 
American Government that is not sub- 
stantially a boosting machine? 


The Future of Mexico 


Our Government will not recognize 
Huerta as President of Mexico. The fact 
that he murdered his predecessor and 
seized his power is reason enough for the 
refusal. It is a further fact that it is not 
worth while to recognize a ruler who is 
liable so soon to be overthrown. Or we 
may be asked before a great while to rec- 
ognize the separation of Mexico into two 
republics. The northern states of Mexico 
are consolidating their power, are con- 
quering the troops sent against them, but 
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do not seem disposed to make any attacks 
on the capital. Meanwhile the rebellion 
under Zapata in Southern Mexico is not 
quelled. 

The northern states of Mexico, which 
lie against the United States border, 
have very little relations or sympathy 
with the southern states. They are more 
Americanized. They include an immense 
amount of capital and industry from this 
country, and they do not want revolution 
and disorder, but they do want peace and 
quiet labor. It would not be surprising 
if they should establish their own gov- 
ernment and decide to set up for them- 
selves. We believe they could not be over- 
come by any force that could be brought 
against them. Indeed, there is no such 
community of interest in southern Mex- 
ico which would allow much resistance. 
For a long time we may expect, rather, 
disorder if not dissolution. 

We do not by any means’‘say that if 
the northern states of Mexico should set 
up a national government for themselves 
they would ask to be admitted as states 
into our American union, but it is a con- 
tingency that must be considered, and 
which should not be unwelcome. It would 
be of some advantage to us, and would 
be of much more advantage to them. 
They now look across the line and see 
with us peace and prosperity, and they 
desire it. Or they may prefer the honor 
of being an independent, tho a small, na- 
tion. In either case they would have our 
benevolent sympathy. 


The Second-Class Mail 


For several months THE INDEPENDENT 
and other magazines have been getting 
complaints from subscribers, stating 
that they were not receiving their copies 
promptly. These complaints have mostly 
come from sections where the magazine 
had previously been delivered on Fridays 
or Saturdays, and the complaint has usu- 
ally been that it is now often delivered 
on Mondays. Regions nearer or more 
remote have not yielded so many com- 
plaints, because subscribers do not so 
much mind if there are delays of a day 
when such delays do not deprive them of 
their Sunday reading. 

These delays have been caused by the 
eight-hour day imposed upon postal em- 
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ployees by the last Congress, the great 
amount of extra work incident to the 
inauguration of the parcel post, and by 
the indifference to second-class mail bred 
among postal employees by the cam- 
paigns prosecuted against that class of 
mail during the preceding two adminis- 
trations. Publishers have suffered se- 
verely, but have been quite helpless. Sub- 
scribers have complained, and the Post 
Office officials have been under the strain 
of continual criticism and appeal. 

We are now glad to note that there is 
a measure of relief in sight, and our 
subscribers will be glad to know that the 
prospects for prompt delivery of period- 
icals are at.least slightly improved. Con- 
gress has appropriated $600,000 to en- 
able the Post Office Department to 
handle the mails more expeditiously. 

This will ameliorate conditions for a 
time, but will not cure the trouble. There 
is some prospect that the eight-hour law 
for Government employees may be recon- 
sidered by Congress. Even so, their 
compensation should be adequate, and 
there should be reserves of substitutes to 
be put on when occasion demands. But 
the basic principle controlling the hand- 
ling of the mails should provide that all 
matter shall be handled without delay. 
Labor conditions should be adjusted to 
the needs of the service. 


j In Brief 


A police recorder in New Jersey has 
authority to send a girl to prison, and that 
is what Recorder James F. Carroll did last 
week in the Paterson police court. Seven 
girls were arrested for obstructing and in- 
terfering with those who wished to work, 
and the Recorder gave each ten days in 
prison, except one who said, “Thank you, 
your Honor.” The words were respectful 
enough, but the tone was not; and the Re- 
corder must have been angry, for he 
answered, “You are welcome; sixty days.” 
Not being under jurisdiction of that court, 
we venture to indulge sufficiently in con- 
tempt of his court to declare such an act 
outrageous, and that the Recorder deserves 
to be removed summarily. 


The bigness of the British Empire ap- 
pears in the list of Crown Colonies and 
Protectorates which, as Japan has just 
been told, are included in the treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan. They are: 
“Bahamas, Bermudas, Barbados, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Cyprus, the 
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East African Protectorate, Falkland Isl- 
ands, Federated Malay States, Gambia( in- 
cluding the Protectorate), Gold Coast Col- 
ony (Atlantic and Northern Territories 
included), Granada, Hongkong, Jamaica 
(Turks and Caicos Islands, and Cayman 
Island included), Leeward Islands, Malta, 
Mauritius, Northern Nigeria, the Nyassa- 
land Protectorate, St. Helena, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, Seychelles Islands, Sierra 
Leone (the Protectorate included), the 
Somaliland Protectorate, Southern Nigeria 
(the Protectorate included), Trinidad and 
Tobago, and the Uganda Protectorate.” 
But the treaty does not include Egypt, 
nor the self-governing Dominions, Canada, 
Australia and South Africa. They can shut 
out Japanese. India is otherwise included. 


Our readers do not forget the great in- 
terest taken in the Korean conspiracy case. 
Hundreds were arrested on the charge of 
membership in a society which plotted to 
murder the Japanese Governor General, 
and over a hundred were convicted, most 
of them Christians, altho they declared that 
their confessions had been extorted by tor- 
ture. On appeal all were acquitted but six, 
of whom one was a Korean prince educated 
in this country. Now the Supreme Court 
of Korea has nullified their conviction on 
the ground that the evidence charged only 
plotting and not actual preparation to ac- 
complish the assassination, and they must 
have another trial. The general’ belief of 
foreigners is that the conviction was un- 
just. 


We are glad to see the Southern Presby- 
terians strong for union. They hope to 
take in the United Presbyterians next year 
and they have voted not to withdraw from 
the Federal Council of Churches, and they 
propose that a Presbyterian Congress be 
formed, with two houses, to legislate for all 
the Presbyterian denominations in the 
country. It was the election of Professor 
Shailer Matthews as president of the Fed- 
eral Council which led to the proposal to 
withdraw, as he was not considered ortho- 
dox enough. 


We receive from the American Mission- 
ary Asscciation the encouraging word that 
of the $300,000 needed by Fisk University 
$226,000 has been subscribed. The remain- 
ing $74,000 must be pledged by the end of 
this week in order to make binding the 
large amount already pledged. Fisk Uni- 
versity is the leading institution for the ed- 
ucation and Christianizing of the colored 
youth of the South, and it seems to be the 
duty of every patriotic citizen to help it as 
quickly as possible. 
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Our Chronicle is the magazine issued by 
the Christ Episcopal Church of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and the rector and editor is 
Dr. A. G. Cummins. In the May number it 
says: “The Protestant Episcopal Church 
was the first Church on the ground in 
America.” Oh, no. The Catholic Church was 
older by a century. It continues: “It was al- 
most, if not quite, the largest in the colonial 
period. Today it is one of the richest and 
includes almost the greatest number of 
men of. wealth, yet it is one of the smallest 
religious bodies in number in all this coun- 
try.” Oh, no, again. It is not one of the 
smallest; it has 900,000 communicants, and 
there are only a few larger. The Baptists, 
Methodists, Lutherans, Disciples and Luth- 
erans—more than of the Congregational- 
ists who came but twelve years later. 


The testimony in the trial of the mill- 
owners on the charge of planting dynamite 
where it would be supposed to have been 
put by the strikers in the late disturbances 
at Lawrence, Mass., is very damaging and 
apparently conclusive. It is strengthened by 
the fact that one of the men specially ac- 
tive in the plot committed suicide, which 
was confession. It was a dastardly act, 
which quite defeats its purpose and gives 
sympathy to the strikers. 


The Central Federated Union in this city 
can hardly expect the President to recall 
Ambassador Page from his post in London 
on the charge that he has been an enemy 
to union labor. The president has appointed 
others to posts where their strong union 
labor principles will Have more chance for 
influence than the post of ambassador pro- 
vides. Men holding views on either side 
should be eligible to office. 


There is a National Democratic League 
of colored men, and Bishop Walters was 
their president, and their representative in 
seeking offices from the Democratic Ad- 
ministration. He has resigned. Few officials 
of his color are called for. 


Mr. Roosevelt has done wisely in bringing 
suit for libel against the editor who accused 
him of habitual intoxication. He did not 
wish it to go down to posterity, as did the 
story that Daniel Webster often made 
speeches when drunk. 


Secretary Daniels recommends, for the 
sake of economy, to create an armor plant 
for the Navy. That seems as legitimate as 
the possession of navy yards where ships of 
war can be built and repaired. 


Of the eighty-five foreigners who are in 
Rome this year studying the Montessori 
schools, sixty are Americans. 





American Beet-Sugar and the Tariff 


The Effect of the Proposed Abolition of the Sugar Duty upon this 
Important Domestic Industry 


By, Roy E. Blakey, Ph.D. 


the last twenty-five years the beet-sugar industry has been built up in the United 
States chietiy thru the efforts of agricultural experiment stations and by means of a large ex- 
penditure of public funds for bounties and research. Many portions of the arid West have been 
reclaimed and occupied by thriving communities entirely dependent upon the cultivation of the 
sugar beet. In our editorial of April 24 we exprest the apprehension that the tariff bill now before 
the Senate removing the duty on sugar would imperil the beet-sugar business of continental 
America as well as the cane-sugar business of our island territories in the Atlantic and Pacific. 
This view is confirmed by Dr. Blakey, of the Department of Economics in Cornell, who has made a 
special study of the question. His monograph on The United States Beet-Sugar Industry and the 
Tariff was published in 1912 as No. 119 of Vol. XVII of the Columbia University Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law and contains a very complete bibliography of the subject, with 
page references to the various tariff hearings since 1893, the hearings of the Hardwick Com- 


mittee appointed to investigate the American Sugar Refining Company (1911-12) and to the 


other official and trade literature.—EpiTor.] 


The sugar and wool schedules have 
been called the “Bloody: Angle” in the 
present tariff fight. Nor is the present 
contest in the Senate the first one in 
which the struggle has centered around 
these schedules. In fact, there are many 
features in the present situation which 
show striking parallels to those of 1894, 
when the Democrats last revised the 
tariff. 

There is a similar unwieldy House 
majority, a narrow Senate majority, a 
Democratic President, a public demand 
for tariff revision, a radical bill sent 
from the House to the Senate, and an 
income tax rider to compensate for re- 
duced customs duties. Particularly, now 
as then, there are proposed reductions 
upon sugar and wool which threaten to 
overturn the narrow majority of the 
Administration party in the Senate and 
thus to defeat the House bill. 

The alleged combination between the 
Trust and Senators from Southern 
sugar states in 1894; the speculations in 
trust stock by certain “sugar Senators” 
while the bill was pending; the emascu- 
lation of the House bill by the Senate, 
and especially the victory of the Trust 
in retaining the differential protection 
which the House had denied it, were all 
notorious at the time and the recollection 
of them has long haunted the efforts of 
Democratic statesmen. 

But notwithstanding the remarkable 
resemblances between the present situa- 
tion and that of 1894, there are differ- 
ences and contrasts even more impor- 
tant; differences in both political and 


economic situations; in the interests 
lobbying before Congress in the impor- 
tance of domestic industries, and in 
American consumption and sources of 
supply. Limits of space forbid mention- 
ing the many great political changes of 
the last twenty years, but the recent 
constitutional amendments are two evi- 
dences of their trend and fundamental 
importance. Underlying industrial and 
economic conditions have changed no 
less. For two centuries of colonial exist- 
ence and for over a hundred years of 
national growth the vigorous child of 
the New World had been engaged in con- 
quering the empire that lay before him. 
Vast areas and untold natural resources 
were to be had for the taking. With such 
rich opportunities at his door, what 
cared this lusty youth for world affairs? 
But, by the end of the last century, he 
had finally circled his own vast domains 
and was ready to look beyond, its con- 
fines; to step from his sphere of uncon- 
cern, of western isolation, into the field 
of world politics and into the scramble 
for world markets. The Spanish-Amer- 
ican War may be considered a mere coin- 
cidence of itself, but it marked the 
beginning of a new epoch. 

The passing of the vast and fertile 
American frontier is not the only large 
factor bringing about the recent radical 
changes. Large scale operations and 
combinations, still in their infancy in 
the early nineties, have since developed 
into huge proportions. An unexampled 
series of large crops has failed to main- 
tain the relative supremacy of our agri- 
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culture. The exports of our manufac- 
tures and not those of our agriculture 
are now rapidly increasing and invading 
the markets of the world. In the last two 
decades our urban and industrial popu- 
lation has increased 40 per cent, while 
our rural population has remained al- 
most stationary. The transition from ex- 
tensive to intensive agriculture which is 
just beginning must continue; in fact, it 
must grow apace. It is the relation of 
the domestic beet-sugar industry to this 
transition and the effect that the adop- 
tion of the pending sugar tariff would 
have to which we wish to call especial 
attention. 

Continental Europe and particularly 
Germany, where the beet-sugar industry 
has reached its largest and highest 
development, has long since passed the 
experimental stage. It has accepted as 
final the fact that beet-sugar production 
is an almost indispensable part of its 
intensive system of agriculture. Scien- 
tific investigations covering thousands 
of acres and scores of years have demon- 
strated beyond doubt that beet culture 
increases substantially the yields of cere- 
als and other crops following in a rota- 
tion series, these increases not unusually 
amounting to 20 or 30 per cent. These 
larger yields are due more to the putting 
of the soil in good physical condition, 
which the deep plowing and thoro culti- 
vation accompanying beet culture neces- 
sitate, rather than to the addition of fer- 
tilizing elements. 

Sugar beets take about as much fertil- 
ity from the soil as corn, but the sugar 
itself is entirely a product of sun and 
air, so that if all the by-products of 
manufacture are returned to the fields, 
no fertility is removed. American grow- 
ers have not paid as much attention to 
this matter as yet as have those of 
Europe. However, the tops are frequent- 
ly left or fed on the fields, and, in many 
instances, the pulp is returned from the 
factories and it also is fed so as to re- 
turn it to the soil. 

It has taken Europe just a century to 
develop the industry to its present high 
state. Nearly all of the improvements 
have been originated as a result of or 
have been stimulated by a skilfully de- 
vised system of internal taxes and cus- 
toms duties which, while furnishing a 
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revenue, have been laid in such a way as 
to enable a partial evasion of taxes by 
improvements in the quality of the beets 
and in the process of manufacture. As a 
result, scientific experiments have played 
a vast role in this development, and the 
average sugar content of the formerly 
unknown beet increased from 5 per cent 
at the beginning of the century to 16 or 
18 per cent at the present time. 

American producers have taken ad- 
vantage of European experience and, in 
a few small sections, notably in Cali- 
fornia, have equaled the better results of 
Europe. But, on the average, Germany’s 
beets are richer and her yields larger 
than ours, so that she gets 50 per cent 
more sugar from an acre than we do. 
With the exception of sporadic and un- 
successful attempts, we had no beet- 
sugar industry until about 1890, and the 
present industry may be said, practi- 
cally, to have taken its rise from the 
passage of the Dingley act in 1897. 

To the present time, we have depend- 
ed almost entirely upon European seed, 
which is not well adapted to such varied 
sections as humid Michigan, high and 
arid Colorado, and subtropical Cali- 
fornia. We are just beginning the pro- 
duction and adaptation of home-grown 
seed, an effort which will take consider- 
able time for ultimate success. 

Farmers are naturally conservative 
and do not turn readily from their crops 
and extensive culture methods of a life- 
time to others radically different. There 
is no small initial difficulty in securing a 
sufficient acreage within an economical 
hauling and shipping radius to justify 
the erection of a sugar factory large 
enough to meet competitive conditions. 
Furthermore it usually takes anew fac- 
tory, and still more a new community, 
some time to get upon an efficient, or, at 
least, upon the most efficient producing 
basis. Thus it takes several years in any 
one community and many more years in 
the country as a whole for such an in- 
dustry to become properly adjusted. In 
this respect such industries, which are 
based largely upon agriculture, are radi- 
cally different from the purely manufac- 
turing industrials which are at no spe- 
cial disadvantage as regards raw mate- 
rials. 

It has been said that every beet-sugar 
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factory is a sort of agricultural college. 
Each of them has a-corps of agricultural- 
ists who spend most of the growing sea- 
son in the fields of the farmers, advising 
them as to cultural methods, as to crop 
rotations, and incidentally as to many 
other crops and problems upon which 
the farmers want information. This 
service greatly improves and stimulates 
the agricultural efficiency of nearly every 
community it enters. Its value can hard- 
ly be estimated, but its importance is 
beginning to be recognized thruout the 
United States, as is evidenced by the 
recent movement for expert county agri- 
culturists. This is only the beginning of 
an adoption of European intensive meth- 
ods. 

The domestic beet-sugar industry has 
made reasonable improvements in qual- 
ity of beets and yield of sugar per acre, 
in manufacturing processes and in utili- 
zation of by-products, but it has only 
begun upon a comprehensive scale. 
Scientific crop rotation is scarcely appre- 
ciated as yet, even in the beet growing 
sections, and the value of beet culture in 
this connection is not even dreamed of 
in the greater part of the United States. 
Since 1897 the growth in number of fac- 
tories and output has been phenomenal. 
In 1889-90 (McKinley tariff) we had 
two factories with an output of 2203 
long tons of granulated sugar; in 1893- 
94 (Wilson tariff), six factories with an 
output of 19,550 tons; 1896-97 (Dingley 
tariff), seven factories with an output of 
37,5386 tons; in 1912-13, seventy-three 
factories with an output of 624,024 tons. 
These factories are now scattered thru- 
out sixteen states in the West and 
Northwest, with the largest centers in 
Colorado, California, Utah, Idaho and 
Michigan. 

The present output is about 15 per 
cent of the entire consumption of the 
United States. The Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that we have more 
than four hundred times as large an 
acreage adapted to beet culture as is 
now devoted to it. Beets are best adapted 
to those parts of the United States in 
which corn cannot be grown very ‘suc- 
cessfully. They thus afford the oppor- 
tunity for a thoro stirring of the soil 
thruout the growing season. This is very 
neecssary in the case of most lands, espe- 
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cially after they have been long contin- 
ued under small grains and grasses. 
Furthermore, beets are adapted to many 
parts of the West where the expense of 
irrigation is prohibitive for the usual 
extreme system of extensive agriculture. 

As mentioned above, within our short 
experience we have been able to produce 
beets equal to the best of Europe in a 
few sections, tho perhaps not quite so 
cheaply, but more cheaply than the aver- 
age,of Europe. Our average results, both 
as regards quality of beets and cheap- 
ness of sugar, are better than those of 
some European countries. They are 
about equal to the results of France, but 
they are surpassed considerably by those 
of Germany. 

Average costs of producing beet 
sugar in the United States today, elim- 
inating a few very uneconomical plants, 
are about 3 to 31% cents per pound of 
granulated sugar. German costs are ap- 
proximately 34 of a cent less, the differ- 
ence being due to the smaller costs for 
richer beets. The principal reason for 
the smaller cost of German beets is that 
so large a part of the expense of beet 
growing is for unskilled hand labor. This 
amounts to 50 to 85 per cent of the total 
cost of producing beets. Hence the great 
difference in the two countries as re- 
gards wages for such help makes the 
labor cost per unit here comparatively 
high. This is not the case in the manu- 
facturing phase of this, or of most other 
industries where the labor cost is only a 
small proportion of the entire expense 
and where American advantages as re- 
gards machinery, large-scale production 
and efficient management more than off- 
set the high daily wage. On the average, 
the sugar in the beet costs our manufac- 
turers 2 to 214 cents per pound—nearly 
as much as the finished product costs 
German manufacturers. 

But the greatest present competitor 
of domestic beet sugar is not German 
beet sugar, as it once was, but Cuban 
cane sugar. The modern plantations and 
mills of that island can produce more 
cheaply than those of Germany by ap- 
proximately a quarter of a cent per 
pound. Before the Spanish-American 
War, the United States imported con- 
siderable quantities of sugar from Ger- 
many and continued to do so even until 
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some time after the 20 per cent con- 
cession to Cuba (December 27, 1903). 
At that time Cuba’s output was about 
1,000,000 long tons of sugar. Now it is 
2,250,000 tons. Cuba now has more than 
enough sugar to supply all of our needs 
for foreign sugar; she has crowded Ger- 
many out of our markets and is threat- 
ening to press her in the English mar- 
ket, the world’s only great outlet for 
surplus sugars. If United States markets 
are thrown open to her free of duty, it 
will be easier for her producers to meet 
American producers here than to meet 
German producers in England. 

Cuba is wonderfully adapted to sugar 
production as regards soil, climate and 
location. American and European capital 
is just beginning a large-scale moderni- 
zation of her mills, plantations and sys- 
tems of transportation. She now fur- 
nishes half of the United States sugar 
consumption, and her recent develop- 
ments, taken in connection with the fact 
that most of her sugar lands have not 
yet been put to sugar, indicate the im- 
mense possibilities of her future growth. 
The recent developments in other tropi- 
cal cane countries point to the same con- 
clusion. Porto Rico has increased her 
output thirteen fold in the last thirteen 
years; Hawaii made similarly rapid 
strides; Java under the Dutch and For- 
mosa under the Japanese have shown 
like responses to stimulation. American 
exploitation in Cuba under the stimulus 
of permanent free entry to our markets 
after three years, as is proposed in the 
pending tariff bill, can scarcely fail to 
wipe out most of our domestic beet- 
sugar industry before it shall have time 
to become thoroly adjusted and before 
the importance of its relation to our 
agricultural and industrial transition is 
realized. 

Not all of the existing plants may be 
expected to shut down suddenly. Their 
owners will endeavor to get as much sal- 
vage from the wreck as possible. Per- 
haps many of them will hope and work 
for a change in political policy and, at 
any rate, Cuban producers will not 
double their output over night. Unusual- 
ly favorable conditions and high inland 
freights may enable even a few factories 
to survive permanently, tho Cuba has a 
cheaper delivery cost to the larger part 
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of the population of the United States 
than have most of the domestic beet- 
sugar factories. 

The Louisiana sugar industry is upon 
a less substantial basis than the domestic 
beet sugar industry, hence less of it can 
survive early and permanent free sugar. 
Porto Rico is more fortunately situated, 
tho it will suffer considerably. The 
Philippine development has not gone far 
enough so that vested interests will be 
affected very much. The scaling of values 
and the probability of financial and in- 
dustrial ruin will be much more wide- 
spread and serious in Hawaii than any- 
where else, because it depends almost en- 
tirely upon this single industry, already 
highly developed. 

In 1894, the only large sea-coast re- 
finer, the Trust, was lobbying for a dif- 
ferential protection upon refined sugar. 
It then cared little about the duty upon 
raw sugar. At present, the Trust refines 
less than half our sugar and less than 
half the proportion it refined in 1894. 
The present tariff affords only 71% cents 
per 100 pounds differential protection to 
domestic refiners, while the pending bill 
offers none. None of the refiners are 
offering any serious objection to this cut, 
for they know such objection would be 
useless. Hence today, instead of refiners 
asking for protection, they are asking 
for a reduction on raw sugar so as to 
decrease prices and increase business 
thru larger consumption. 

The Trust admits an ownership of 
about one-seventh of the entire capital 
stock of the domestic beet-sugar plants. 
This may control as much as one-third 
of their total output. Hence the Trust 
stands to lose on this interest and at the 
same time to gain on its refining inter- 
ests if the tariff is removed. Before the 
Ways and Means Committee it recently 
favored some reduction, but opposed free 
sugar. ; 

Most of the activity of the present 
campaign for free sugar, at least so far 
as it has gotten into the public light, has 
been financed and managed by the Fed- 
eral Sugar Refining Company, of New 
York, and has been opposed most active- 
ly by the organized beet-sugar manu- 
facturers. The pending bill, if adopted, 
will probably injure the Sugar Trust 
somewhat, but not as most people seem 
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to think. It will also reduce the cost of 
living a little, but in this case, too, less 
than is generally supposed. At the high- 
est estimate, not more than $1.50 per 
capita yearly. 

It is not a question of whether the 
present high sugar tariff should be re- 
duced, but a question of the wisdom of 
the rapidity of the proposed reductions. 
If the domestic beet-sugar industry, or 
any other industry for that matter, can- 
not ultimately stand upon its own feet, 
or cannot repay the nation for the initial 
subsidies granted it, it should be given 
up as an unprofitable experiment. 

If present direct costs are to be com- 
pared with those in Cuba, and if the bal- 
ance is to be struck now entirely upon 
that basis, no doubt the domestic indus- 
try is unprofitable. It is also possible 
that we have undertaken the present ex- 
periment before its proper time and that 
riper conditions later will assure more 
rapid success. But the phenomenal suc- 
cesses which we have already achieved in 
such a short time; the extensive plant 
we now possess, which may be used as 
a basis for more comprehensive experi- 
ments; the possible improvements, some 
of which are being made every year; the 
great indirect benefits which are only 
beginning to be appreciated, and the re- 
lation of the industry to our national 
economy seem to indicate that it would 
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be unwise to scrap our plants suddenly 
and to throw away our efforts at one fell 
swoop. 

This result, in addition to the scaling 
of values in our other sugar fields, both 
continental and insular, seems more 
severe than would be justified by any 
offsetting advantages that would be ob- 
tained by adopting the pending bill. 
It is probable that the proposal to 
reduce the duties immediately by 25 
per cent would not be over radical, but 
the facts that have been cited do not 
seem to justify a removal of all duties 
within three years. It appears that a 
wiser course would be the adoption of an 
annual reduction extending the entire 
removal over a period of, say, eight or 
ten years. 

It is not to be expected that the pres- 
ent fight in the Senate will have the same 
issue as that of 1894. Nor, whatever the 
outcome, is it at all probable that the re- 
sult will be accompanied by the unhappy 
events of that ill-fated period. However, 
tho the present Democratic administra- 
tion is no more responsible than was 
that of 1894 for the sins of its predeces- 
sors, nor for the weather and the crops, 
nevertheless, it cannot well afford to ig- 
nore the real economic and political 
effects of its actions nor to be entirely 
unmindful of the philosophy of the aver- 
age voter; post hoc, ergo propter hoc. 


Cornell University. 


God’s Neighbor 


By Katharine J. D. Fletcher 


God’s neighbor thou, our high and dauntless flag, 
Whose westering splendor leaps from crag to crag; 
How thy swift stripes in a red rhythm run, 

Along the sky, across the glorious sun! 

Like strings of lutes they quiver as they shine, 
And make a silent music, sweet, divine— 

A music understood without the ear, 

Whose very silence signals, “God is here; 

God here His palace keeps; His neighbor I; 
Together share we watch, in His deep sky; 
Nightly His stars He mingles with mine own, 

And when His cease from shining, mine shine on!” 


Montreal, Canada, 











The Failure of Smith 


The Church is Not the Only Thing the Average Man Neglects 
By Charles E. Hesselgrave, Ph.D. 


[Even a worm will turn in time. 
the failure of the average man to tak 


Even ministers get tired at length of being blamed for 
e an active interest in Church work. 


The question must 


have arisen in many a ministerial mind whether the middle class American was doing his duty in 
his other social relations, whether in fact he was not as much of a failure in the fields of politics, 


family life, and commerce as he is in religion. 
so we are glad that the Rev. Dr. Hesse 


Such a, tho often felt, 
Igrave has had the cou 


are rarely voiced, 
state frankly and em- 


phatically as he does the growing feeling of dissatisfaction with ry 4y which is so serenely sat- 


isfied with itself.—Eprror.] 


Ever since Mr. Nicholson wrote for the 
Atlantic his deft apologia for Smith’s ab- 
sence from church, the official represent- 
atives of religion have developed a re- 
markable anxiety over Smith’s case. His 
religious pulse and temperature have 
been taken again and again. “Councils” 
and “consultations” of theological doc- 
tors have been duly called to consider his 
symptoms, but they failed to pronounce 
convincingly in regard to Smith’s mal- 
ady or to prescribe an efficacious remedy. 
Some of Smith’s zealous clerical friends 
have tendered him sympathy and com- 
fort, while others have roundly de- 
nounced him for his carelessness and 
obstinacy. Many have advised a course 
of treatment in self-denial and reform, 
and several have offered him their hon- 
eyed words as a kind of Christian 
Seience cure-all. Editorials, leading ar- 
ticles, sermons and addresses in endless 
variety have commented on Smith’s crit- 
ical condition and pleaded with him for 
the sake of religion and country not to 
endanger his own salvation by his om- 
inous neglect of the Church. At last we 
have reached the stage where Smith’s 
case is dignified by exploitation in a 
book,* and the reading public is asked 
to interest itself in the restoration of the 
prodigal to sound religious health and 
the fold of the Church. 

Smith has been pretty accurately de- 
scribed as “the best of fellows,” “an 
average. twentieth-century American,” 
“in no wise antagonistic to religion,” 
‘merely indifferent,” one who “spends 
his Sunday mornings golfing, or potter- 
ing about his garden, or in his club or 
office” instead of attending divine serv- 
ice; or, for sake of variety, he now and 


s Smith _ the Church. By Rev. ae H. Beat- 
tys. With an Introduction by Meredith Nicholson. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 60 cents. 
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again takes to his “motor for a flight 
countryward.” These hints sufficiently 
characterize the conventional, indiffer- 
ent, well-to-do Smith, who is put for- 
ward as “worthy of the Church’s best 
consideration,” and whose soul, we are 
told, “is still worth saving.” Whether 
these last statements are true or not I 
am unable to decide, but I would in no 
wise discourage those who believe they 
are, and who, because of this belief, per- 
sist in sincere and devoted missionary 
efforts for the reclamation of Smith’s 
soul. I submit, however, that at any rate 
his soul is the only thing about Smith 
worth saving, and I protest against the 
repeated implication that, barring his 
delinquency in Church affairs, he is to 
be cherished and looked up to as a pillar 
of social strength and a forceful factor 
in human progress. For, in all truth, it 
must be said that whatever may have 
been Smith’s past virtues, and we freely 
admit that formerly he had some, his 
present value to society has well nigh 
reached the vanishing point. To seek his 
salvation on the ground of his ability 
and resourcefulness, and in view of his 
future usefulness, is somewhat amusing 
if not positively ludicrous to those who 
are well acquainted with the family. 
Both his critics and his sponsors have 
fallen into the curious error that Smith’s 
effectiveness in other lines than religion 
is of a high order. But the patent fact is 
that his religious deterioration is par- 
alleled by his flat and ignominious fail- 
ure in every other social task, and only 
his valuable inheritance and squatter 
claims upon the resources of others save 
him from open bankruptcy and ruin. 
Certain it is that from the standpoint 
of social values this golf-playing, auto- 
mobile-riding, pleasure-loving Smith, 
who prefers his club and cigar to active 
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participation in Church work, has slowly 
and irrecoverably petered out, and all 
the glamor of past efficiency and present 
humbug cannot avail to obscure this per- 
tinent fact in the minds of thinking peo- 
ple. The utter failure and breakdown 
on the part of Smith is lamentable or 
laughable, according as you take him 
seriously or view him as a self-centered 
parasitic growth, an excrescence on the 
body of society. 

In the first place every keen observer 
is well aware that Smith is a political 
failure. The time was when he and his 
circle created public opinion, whipt 
the common people into line, and made 
kings tremble on their thrones. Govern- 
ment was once largely in the hands of 
Smith, and yielded pliantly to his inflex- 
ible will. But little by little “the poor of 
the land,” in order to secure other priv- 
ileges, have wrested from Smith their 
fair share in governmental activities, 
and thru incessant struggle have raised 
themselves to political equality with him 
—an achievement of the ideal which 
Smith always professed to have but nev- 
er seemed anxious to embody in reality. 
But what is the present status of Smith’s 
political inheritance and his boasted ef- 
forts for the common weal? There can 
be no mistaking the situation. Smith’s 
preoccupation in pleasure, his assump- 
tion of superior airs and wisdom, his 
overreaching greed of gain, and his con- 
stant neglect of duty have conspired to 
bring his whole system into discredit by 
throwing the balance of power into the 
hands of political freebooters. In due 
time the people have become aroused to 
find that Smith has weakly deserted the 
common cause thru the lure of gold or 
the stress of some dominating personal- 
ity, or worse yet, has degenerated into 
an indifferent upholder of outworn 
forms. Smith is altogether too busy to 
‘ look any longer after the formation of 
political opinion outside of the congenial 
atmosphere of his own club. His share 
of service in political life is usually done 
when he supplies his friend, the “heeler,” 
with funds to round up the voters in the 
interests of his own selfish gain. To be 
sure, he occasionally sends “down” mes- 
sages about his “opinions,” which are 
made lurid with threats or forebodings 
of evil. When he desires to make a spe- 
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cially strong “hit,” he points with omin- 
ous words to the dark cloud of rising 
socialism. On election day, however, 
Smith goes off fishing or hunting. His 
health demands it. However severe their 
public denunciation of the “suffragets,” 
it is safe to say that Smith and his 
friends are secretly quite agreeable to 
the extension of the franchise to women, 
and look forward with satisfaction to 
the time when their burdensome polit- 
ical “cares” may be passed over to their 
female relatives. So far as her own fam- 
ily is concerned, poor Mrs. Smith will 
soon have to carry the real burden of 
politics as well as that of the Church. 
It cannot be denied that as a political 
factor Smith himself has already become 
» negligible quantity. Few there be at 
this late day who are influenced by him 
or his opinions, or stop to consider him 
at all, except to execrate him now and 
again for the astounding failure he has 
made and the tangle into which his lapse 
from duty has brought our political life. 

Nor does Smith appear in any better 
light when viewed from the standpoint 
of economics and industry. His failure 
here is more or less complicated with his 
political collapse. Not long ago Smith re- 
ceived the priceless heritage of a well- 
developed competitive economic system, 
the rigors of which were toned down by 
personal contact and human sympathy. 
Soon after unlimited material resources 
were made subject to him by the ad- 
vancing power of science and invention. 
To his keeping were intrusted the des- 
tinies of the economic institutions built 
up thru centuries of trial and struggle, 
during which a great legal system had 
been evolved to protect the common man 
and guarantee to the producer the right 
to enjoy and dispose of the fruits of his 
toil. The world had never known a period 
so fraught with possibilities as that 
which Smith wholly dominated in the 
plenitude of his power. The return for 
one’s labor had never been so great, the 
incentives to toil never so many and di- 
verse. If one desires to know how Smith 
has discharged the high responsibilities 
of his tremendous task and opportunity, 
he has but to look around him for the 
answer. Behold what desolation a few 
short years have wrought! Greed of gain 
and lust for power were too much for 
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Smith. He could not resist the tempta- 
tion when the road to evil was so broad 
and the descent so easy. One can only 
view with shame the record of unfaith- 
fulness to a great trust which resulted 
in the wrecking of so many ideals. Un- 
moved by any appeal except to selfish- 
ness, Smith has seen competition per- 
verted into an instrument of torture and 
war, a legal system corrupted in the 
interests of injustice and oppression, the 
slaughter of innocents that their elder 
brethren might have the inheritance, 
wastefulness without precedent and pov- 
erty beyond description, luxury unlim- 
ited drawing its resources from hunger 
and want, brutal strength pressing into 
service and even slavery the weak and 
defenseless. We welcome the end of such 
a chain of horrors, even tho it come 
thru the application of the law of the 
survival of the fittest, and regard with 
complacence the final crushing of Smith’s 
system between the mammoth trusts and 
the world-wide labor organizations. But 
what a destructive economic and indus- 
trial failure lies at Smith’s door! Natur- 
al resources squandered, the strength of 
individual initiative in the great mass of 
workers sapped away, a vicious habit of 
luxury established among the few, and 
a bitter class strife engendered, all due 
to Smith’s sordid indifference to ethical 
values, his worship of the golden calf, 
and his adherence to the spirit of his 
favorite motto: “After me the flood.” 
Again Smith is notorious as a eugenic 
failure. He is accustomed to point with 
some pride to the excellent stock from 
which he is descended. He displays his 
family tree on every available occasion. 
Its roots sink into the virgin soil of 
pioneer days, and no pretense is made to 
cover up the fact that it early drew its 
strength from buccaneers and knights of 
adventure. From its trunk there run out 
sturdy branches that show the vigor and 
virility of the past, when the living 
organism was waging a successful strug- 
gle with the elements of its environment. 
But when we fix our attention upon 
Smith himself we find that he represents 
the last lone twig upon the tree, so many 
times removed from the original stem 
that the vital sap has almost failed to 
reach him. In very truth the old tree is 
all but dead. Decay is evident in every 
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part. It will never again stand against 
the winds of adversity or the storms of 
revolutionary passion. ‘the home and 
tamily life based upon monogamy have 
tormed Smith’s cherished institution for 
cuiture and restraint. But his constant 
sowing of “wild oats” and his utter neg- 
lect otf reform in the marriage relation- 
ship, except by the perverted method of 
divorce, have weakened the very founda- 
tions of family integrity and destroyed 
a large part of its moral and social influ- 
ence. In the days before the automobile 
and the luxury of club life a vigorous 
band of boys and girls went out from the 
Smith household in every generation to 
inspire and direct public life and racial 
progress. But today the offspring of 
Smith’s loins are few and feeble. Many 
are the reprimands he has received for 
evading the injunction to “multiply and 
replenish the earth,” but the more acute 
observers are well content that the 
Smith progeny should thus dwindle in 
number, since the quality is decidedly 
inferior. Already society is overtaxed 
with the care and cost of rearing these 
spindling specimens of humanity whose 
pampered delicacy is developed at the 
expense of racial resourcefulness and 
social betterment. They have neither the 
ability nor meral purpose to make even a 
partial return for their unlimited luxu- 
ries. They cannot stand the rigor of an 
educational system which subjects them 
to the same disciplines as those adapted 
to the more vigorous children of the 
laboring classes, and they lack the initia- 
tive and force necessary to any kind of 
leadership in the world of affairs. No 
amount of protection or coddling can 
make them other than social dependents. 
There is positively no hope for Smith 
from the standpoint of eugenics. So far 
as the race is concerned he is not worth 
saving. On the contrary, the world will 
be better off without him and his weak- 
ling brood to provide for. 

One cannot refrain from feeling that 
Smith’s failure in these lines is all the 
more reprehensible because he and his 
forebears made or adapted the systems 
involved to suit themselves. It was the 
Smith family who devised and erected 
the churches their scion now refuses to 
attend. It was out of consideration for 
their esthetic taste that stained glass 
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and stone have been required to give 
religious edifices their repellent, dark 
and cold appearance. They constructed 
the ship of state which the present-day 
Smith has abandoned to wind and wave. 
It was their economic theory of inde- 
pendence which gave Smith his wealth 
and influence, which theory he now in 
-cold indifference sees swept away as with 
a flood. Even the traditions of home were 
made to nourish the family tree to which 
in its decadent state Smith still ardently 
clings. 

There can be but one explanation of 
this many-sided failure of Smith, and 
that is that fundamentally he is a moral 
and psychic failure. He has lost the 
priceless treasure which we call will 
power. The connection between ideal and 
action is irretrievably broken by the dis- 
integration of Smith’s personality. He is 
a moral weakling. The weapons of prog- 
ress and reform which his fathers wield- 
ed with such effect have fallen one by 
one from his nerveless grasp. He knows 
what is good but can do nothing to real- 
ize it. He is even “anxious to vote for 
what he believes to be the best interests 
of the country,” but he cannot stem the 
currents of pleasure to reach the polls. 
He properly inveighs against the waste 
in the Church, which closes its costly in- 
terior to the indifferent public so large 


a part of each week, yet the house in- 


which Smith himself lives, containing 
twenty-eight rooms, including six baths, 
for the accommodation of the master and 
his wife, is closed for half of each year, 
while almost within sight of his man- 
sion, as the owner well knows, three 
families, each with children, live the 
year around in a cottage of five rooms. 
Only yesterday Smith was returning 
alone in his auto from a little excursion 
for his health. As he passed a widowed 
toiler from the silk mill, trudging with 
weary feet the mile and a quarter to her 
humble home, his conscience smote him 
and he said within himself, “After her 
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nine hours toil, it is she who should be 
riding and I walking.” He thought to 
stop and take her in, but he did not. He 
could not raise his courage to the point. 
His grip on moral issues and actions is 
gone. He wishes but hesitates. He knows 
that destruction is sure to come to such 
a system of inequity and iniquity as that 
which gives him his special privileges. 
He would like to make a change, but his 
will is flabby and his “nerve” is gone. 
Ethical impulse dies before it issues in 
practical accomplishment. In thought he 
is ever on the verge of taking things in 
hand, but his pleasures and his profits 
have destroyed his moral fiber. So he 
drifts toward the cataract, diverting his 
mind with talk about the duty of the 
Church, the happy days of yore, and the 
danger of the rising social democracy. 

There is no help for Smith. He is a 
colossal failure and must go. His house 
will soon be left desolate. He has fallen 
to rise no more. Some of his confréres 
in anxious pity seem to think that a reli- 
gious injection will revitalize him and 
give him power to hold his place. This is 
the remedy of last resort and is no doubt 
well intentioned, but it is destined to end 
in nothing. It comes too late. Smith’s 
trouble is not mere heart failure, but a 
general breakdown of all the tissues and 
functions of personality. His days are 
numbered. The marks of decadence de- 
form his once comely appearance. His 
usefulness is past, and his continued 
presence among us is due to the fact that 
the processes of nature are slow, and 
social development drops its worn out 
sections piece by piece in order that no 
harm may come to the living organism. 
Soon we shall give Smith decent inter- 
ment, enshrine his good deeds in the 
school history, and thank God that he no 
longer diverts social forces from their 
normal course of development, and that 
the nightmare of his physical presence 
has passed away forever. “And may the 
Lord have mercy upon his soul.” 


Chatham, N. J. 








The Election of the Irish Parliament 


A Novel and Ingenious, Tho Complicated, Form of Proportional 
Representation Is to Be Introduced 


By J. Salwyn Schapiro, Ph.D. 


A great historic process will be con- 
summated when the House of Commons 
passes for the third time the Home Rule 
bill, establishing local self-government 
in Ireland. At last after a century of 
agitation, varying in method from po- 
etic exhortation to assassination and re- 
volt, English statesmanship is rectifying 
its great error of treating Ireland as the 
step-child of the British Empire. 

The new Irish constitution provides 
for a Parliament of two houses, a House 
of Commons composed of 164 members 
and a Senate of 40 members. The former 
are to be chosen by the same electors 
who are now qualified to vote for repre- 
sentatives to the British House of Com- 
mons; the Senators, however, are to be 
nominated by the Lord Lieutenant, an 
appointee of the Crown, for the first five 
years. At the close of this period, they 
are to be popularly elected on the basis 
of proportional representation; 14 from 
Ulster, 11 from Leinster, 9 from Mun- 
ster and 6 from Connaught. 

New ideas gain a readier acceptance 
when a new order of things is to be es- 
tablished; for then the conservatively 
minded have no cherished traditions to 
preserve and no age-old system to de- 
fend. For years, advocates of propor- 
tional representation have been de- 
nouncing the absurdity and injustice of 
our so-called majority system; but they 
were regarded as faddists and cranks, 
and their ideas received scant attention. 
Now, not only is the Irish Senate to be 
elected by proportional representation, 
but the wedge of the new idea has been 
driven into the elections for the popular 
chamber as well. On January 7 last, the 
House of Commons passed the following 
amendment to the Home Rule bill: “In 
any constituency which returns three or 
more members, the election shall be held 
on the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation and each elector shall have one 
transferable vote.” This amendment, 
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which passed by an almost unanimous 
vote (311 to 31), will have the effect of 
introducing this new electoral method 
in the selection of 31 out of the 164 
members of the future Irish House of 
Commons. Ireland, whose condition in 
the past has been that of political helo- 
tage, is now to be given a parliamentary 
system replete with the most modern 
devices, and which, in time, may become 
a precedent for the reform of the British 
Parliament itself. Poetic justice some- 
times happens even in politics. 

Curiously enough, the leaders of all 
the parties, tho voting for the amend- 
ment, openly and frankly declared their 
opposition to the principle of propor- 
tional representation; even Mr. John 
Redmond, leader of the Irish National- 
ists, and Mr. J. Ramsay McDonald, of 
the Labor party, both representing min- 
ority factions, distinctly repudiated the 
new idea. Prime Minister Asquith did 
indeed say that he was open-minded and 
willing to experiment, but was not a 
“disciple of the creed.” Then, why did 
they all vote for it? The answer is that 
Ireland’s peculiar social organization de- 
manded a new electoral policy; and like 
good English statesmen they were per- 
fectly willing to inaugurate a system 
which harmonized more with conditions 
than with their principles. 

The peculiar situation in Ireland is 
this: not only is the country sharply 
divided into racial and religious camps, 
but—often overlooked in the heated dis- 
cussions about Catholicism and Protest- 
antism—there exists an even more 
fundamental antagonism, economic in 
character, between the urban and rural 
population. Moreover, no part is all 
Catholic or all Protestant; important 
minorities are frequently submerged in 
the majorities. For example, Ulster, 
which contains 891,000 Protestants, 
also numbers 691,000 Catholics; Lein- 
ster has 990,000 Catholics and 172,000 
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Protestants. In the same 
1,165,000 people who live 
are almost engulfed in a 
numbering 2,755,000. The “majority 
system” of voting is peculiarly ill 
fitted to solve the problem of repre- 
sentation in Ireland, for the minority, 
under these conditions, would be almost 
totally disfranchised. Mr. Asquith de- 
clared that the “majority system” would 
“produce in these places a solid homo- 
geneous representation on the part of 
the majority, and the minority, however 
large it might be and however deserving 
of representation, would not, to use a 
vulgar expression, have ‘a look in,’ and 
certainly would not be able to return a 
member.” It was thought that the sense 
of injustice felt by a bellicose minority, 
left voiceless under “majority rule,” 
would aggravate the already too bitter 
feeling now existing in Ireland. Propor- 
tional representation would mollify the 
minority by giving it just representa- 
tion; at the same time it would have the 
effect of checking any tendencies that 
the majority might show to misuse its 
power. , 

According to the amendment, the sys- 
tem to be applied is known as the “one 
transferable vote” which was first sug- 
gested by Thomas Hare in his book, 
The Election of Representatives, pub- 
lished in 1857. Hare’s scheme was strong- 
ly endorsed by John Stuart Mill, who is 
the intellectual father of many electoral 
reforms that are advocated at the present 
time. “This great discovery,” he wrote in 
his Autobiography, “for it is no less, in 
the political art, inspired me, as I believe 
it has inspired. all thoughtful persons 
who have adopted it, with new and more 
sanguine hopes respecting the prospects 
of human society.” It has already been 
adopted in Denmark, Union of South 
Africa and Tasmania; in England, it is 
strongly advocated by such distinguished 
men as Baron Avebury and Lord Court- 
ney of Penwith. 

The method as explained by J. H. 
Humphreys in Proportional Representa- 
tion provides for an election on a general 
ticket by an enlarged constituency. The 
elector has only one vote which he may 
transfer from one candidate to another 
according to his choice. At the polls he 


way, the 
in towns 
peasantry 


is given a list containing the names of . 
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the candidates, arranged in alphabetical 
order; the voter then writes the figures 
1, 2, 3, ete., in front of the names to 
show his order of preference. If a can- 
didate gets more votes at first choice 
than the “quota” necessary to elect him, . 
his surplus votes are transferred to the 
candidate marked as the second choice. 
The “quota” is found by dividing the 
total number of votes cast by one more 
than the number of vacancies to be filled 
and then adding one. For example, let us 
say that in the city of Dublin, which is 
entitled to 3 seats, 20,000 votes have 
been cast; the “quota” is then (20,000 =- 
4+1) 5001. Of the six candidates in the 
field, A, B and C are Nationalists and D, 
Ei and F are Unionists; the vote in the 
supposed election was viz: 
is marked I on 6000 ballots 


A and D having received more votes than 
the required “quota” are declared elected. 
The problem now is to assign the re- 
maining seat, which is done in the fol- 
lowing manner. A, having gotten 6000 
votes, has (6000—5001) 999 surplus. Of 
A’s supporters, let us say 5000 have in- 
dicated B as their second choice and 
1000 C. To B and C must now be trans- 
ferred a number of votes, bearing the 
same proportion to the number of sur- 
plus ballots (999) as the number of A’s 
supporters who marked them as second 
choice bears to A’s total vote, thus: 


999 
To B are transferred eter ~ 832 votes. 
6000 


Cc 


Hence we get: 


B 4900 + 832 = 5732 
C 2500 + 167 = 2667 


B, now having more than the required 
“quota,” is declared elected. The delega- 
tion from Dublin to the Irish Parliament 
will then be A and B, Nationalists, and 
D, Unionist. 

This system has just one advantage: 
it makes the part of the elector simple. 
But for the election officer it is fearfully 
involved and hopelessly complicated. The 
example given above is a very simple 
one, and perhaps not typical of an actual 
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election. To get a fair apportionment of 
seats under the “one transferable vote” 
method would require the services of 
a board of expert mathematicians. Just 
why the English have adopted this sys- 
tem is hard to say; perhaps because it is 
English in origin and so appeals to the 
Englishman’s well-known disinclination 
to learn from foreigners in matters po- 
litical. The Belgian and French systems, 
while sufficiently complicated, are, nev- 
ertheless, quite easy of application com- 
pared to this one. 

The principle of proportional repre- 
sentation is in itself very simple and can 
be simply applied, provided there is an 
honest and intelligent desire to do so. 
Often, however, political parties, seek- 
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ing special advantages, deliberately com- 
plicate the system to suit their own in- 
terests. In Belgium, the “d’Hondt meth-. 
od” was especially designed to favor the 
largest or Catholic party. For all that, 
proportional representation, even in its 
most complicated forms, does make an 
effort to create electoral machinery which 
is scientific and fair, and so do away 
with minority government that mas- 
querades under the plausible title of “ma- 
jority rule.” As Mr. Augustine Birrell 
very well said in a speech favoring the 
new method, “Proportional representa- 
tion has occupied the minds of intelligent 
people for a very long time, and here was 
a very good opportunity to give intelli- 
gence a fair chance.” 


College of the City of New York. 


Darkest New Jersey 


How the Paterson Strike Looks to One in the Thick of the Conflict 
By Leo Mannheimer 


{Rabbi Mannheimer was for five years the minister of the foremost Jewish congregation of 


Paterson and has 


m active in civic matters, serving as a member of the Board of 


of Education 


and as president of the City Club. His efforts to bring about a settlement of the silk strike so 
offended certain members of his congregation that it recently voted to dispense with his services. 
At our request he has presented his views of the strike and the conditions of the mills and the 
workers in them. We must not be understood as endorsing all of his statements and opinions and 
we refer the reader to editorial comment in this issue.—EpirTor.] 


A three months’ strike in the silk in- 
dustry has attracted the attention of the 
people of the United States. Paterson has 
not enjoyed the most enviable reputa- 
tion, nor has New Jersey prior to the 
time of Woodrow Wilson as Governor 
been a synonym for economic and social 
justice. Perhaps the change brought 
about by Governor Wilson was too sud- 
den, the conversion too rapid. At any 
rate, when he went to Washington, there 
came a pause in progress. The old politi- 
cal bosses sought to regain their power. 
Jury reform had long been a necessity, 
never more so than now, when industrial 
warfare is disrupting society in various 
portions of the state. 

The strike in the Paterson silk mills 
and dye-houses has been carried on 
under the leadership of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. The principles 
of this organization are distinctly hostile 
to the present social order. These prin- 
ciples distinctly play no part in the pres- 


ent strike of the 25,000 people, about one- 
third of whom belong to this organiza- 
tion. They are members of the I. W. W. 
because this organization offered them 
leadership, and because all forms of 
labor organization had been discoun- 
tenanced and successfully opposed by the 
employers. I hold no brief for the I. W. 
W. I abhor a number of its teachings and 
principles. But I cannot refrain from 
paying tribute to the leadership and gen- 
eralship of William Haywood, Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, Patrick Quinlan, Adolf 
Lessig and Carlo Tresca. For thirteen 
weeks they have held in check and 
directed an army of 25,000 men and 
women. Had they been preaching 
anarchism and violence there would have 
been anarchism and violence. But the 
record of this strike is a remarkable 
one. Between twelve and thirteen hun- 
dred pickets, male and female, have been 
arrested and jailed. Not one had a 
weapon. They were arrested and jailed 
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for “unlawful assemblage,” for “disor- 
derly conduct” and for other vague 
charges. A police force of 150 could 
hardly have coped with an army of 25,- 
000 people if that army intended to make 
war. 

There has been only one death as a 
result of the strike. A stray bullet from 
a detective’s pistol struck a striker who 
was seated upon the doorstep of his 
home. Beyond a few broken windows 
there has been no destruction of prop- 
erty. Up to the present time passive re- 
sistance has been the strikers’ method 
of indicating their desire to improve the 
conditions under which they work and 
live. act 

There have been within recent years 
a number of strikes in various silk mills 
and shops. Last year there was a strike 
affecting a large portion of the silk in- 
dustry and this strike was ended by 
throwing the leader, Rudolf Katz, into 
jail for six months. But the silk 
workers at that time believed they had 
grievances which should have been heard 
by the employers. And the I. W. W. is 
merely the incidental occasion of the 
strike. The conditions under which the 
silk and dyeing industries are carried on 
are its cause. 

Some three months ago the silk 
workers of Paterson left their work. 
There have been rumors and warnings 
flying about the city, but the silk manu- 
facturers did not believe that the strike 
would be general. The immediate occa- 
sion of the strike was the adoption of 
the four-loom system in one of the larg- 
est silk mills of the city, and the attempt 
to have one weaver take care of three or 
four looms in a number of other mills. 
Two looms to a weaver had been the rule 
heretofore. 

A few days later the shop committee 
submitted a list of grievances and de- 
mands to each one of the employers. 

To the broad-silk employers they sub- 
mitted a schedule of prices, which was 
to be standard in all the broad-silk mills. 
They demanded that no weaver should 
operate more than two looms, that no 
weaver should be discriminated against 
for taking part in the strike, that there 
should be organized a shop committee in 
each mill to adjust grievances with the 
employer. 
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The ribbon workers made a series of 
demands upon their employers, asking 
for the eight-hour day, a three dollar 
per day minimum wage and the install- 
ment of a price list dating from the year 
1894. Be it noted that while the cost of 
living has risen more than forty per cent. 
since 1894, wages have decreased by one- 
third since that time. 

The dyehouse workers submitted a 
number of demands to their employers. 
They asked for an eight-hour day, for a 
twelve dollar per week minimum wage 
for dyers’ helpers, and for the organiza- 
tion of a shop committee to investigate 
grievances. They submitted a number of 
additional demands, concerning condi- 
tions and wages in the various branches 
of the dyehouse industry. 

All of these demands were refused. 
The Broad Silk Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the Ribbon Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Master Dyers held a num- 
ber of meetings, refused to treat with 
their employees as an organization, pub- 
lished a number of paid advertisements 
concerning the “wisdom or folly of meet- 
ing with their employees” and demanded 
that the workers return to the mills 
under the old conditions. After the third 
week of the strike a number of public- 
spirited men and organizations tried to 
mediate between the strikers and the 
employers. The Board of Trade, the 
Aldermen, the arbitration committee of 
the Federated Building Trades of Pat- 
erson and the Ministers’ Association of- 
fered their services. The _ strikers 
welcomed such mediation and were 
ready at all times to discuss the terms 
of a possible settlement. The employers 
in the silk industry stubbornly refused 
to be a party to meeting with the strikers 
or to be a party to mediation. The in- 
dividual employer offered to meet with 
his own employees and did so on a num- 
ber of occasions. But this led nowhere, 
for the silk workers are strongly organ- 
ized and are holding together with en- 
thusiasm and self-sacrifice. 

The employers completely failed to 
understand the spirit of the strikers. The 
employers believed that if the “outside 
agitators” left the city the strike would 
be over. It might be ended temporarily 
in this fashion or by throwing the strike 
leaders into prison, as has been done re- 
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cently and may be done again, but the 


employers fail tu realize that there are - 


real grievances, that there is justice in 
some of the demands of the silk workers 
and that a temporary settlement of the 
strike by force or by starving the 
workers will lead to nothing but a re- 
newal of the strike at an early date. 

The employers had said that they are 
fighting the I. W. W. and that they would 
continue to fight it to the bitter end. 
Members of the executive committee of 
the silk manufacturers were asked 
whether they would admit the Interna- 
tional Textile Union, a conservative 
labor organization belonging to the 
American Federation of Labor, to their 
mills, and whether they would invite 
them to Paterson to settle the strike. 
The reply made by the president of the 
Broad Silk Manufacturers and by other 
influential leaders among the employers 
was that no form of labor organization 
among the silk employees would be tol- 
erated in Paterson. 

During the last three months I have 
come into constant contact with the 
strikers and the employers. I have heard 
both sides of this controversy, presented 
with skill and intelligence. I have no 
hesitation in saying that justice will be 
found on both sides. Some of the de- 
mands of the strikers are perfectly just. 
Many of the conditions under which the 
silk industry has been carried on are in- 
tolerable and unjust. The unsympathetic 
attitude of the silk manufacturers 
toward their employees, and the physi- 
cal condition of not a few of the mills, 
the chaotic wage conditions, all need in- 
vestigation and correction. A federal in- 
vestigation of the conditions under 
which the silk industry of the United 
States is carried on has been asked for a 
number of times. 

To ask the workers to return after 
thirteen weeks of privation and suffer- 
ing, without granting a single one of 
their demands, is manifestly absurd. Yet 
this is precisely what the employers are 
asking of their employees. And in 
order to break the strike they have en- 
listed the support of the courts, espe- 
cially of the police court. The judge who 
presides at present in the police court 
has sent more than a thousand men, 
women, boys and girls to jail during 
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these three months. I have been present 
in court and witnessed what seemed to 
me a manifest miscarriage of justice. 
I was also present during: the first 
trial of Patrick Quinlan in the 
County Court. Mr. Quinlan is an 
agitator and a Socialist. Yet during the 
thirteen weeks of his agitation it has 
been remarkable to see the self-control 
of the strikers. And on the evidence that 
was submitted I could not convict him. 
In such a period of turbulence it is very 
difficult to get a jury free from bias. 
And I do not believe that the attempt 
to break the strike by means of the con- 
viction of the strike leaders will lead 
to any such result. Paterson cries aloud 
for peace and there is no peace. A num- 
ber of merchants are facing bankruptcy. 
Suffering and privation have been the 
lot of the silk workers and their families. 
A number of the smaller silk mills are 
facing bankruptcy. To starve the strikers 
into submission, so that they will return 
to the mills disheartened and broken; to 
drive a number of the smaller mills out 
of existence—these are two purposes 
that have become clearly defined as part 
of the program of the Paterson silk 
manufacturers and master dyers. 

The conditions of living, the housing 
of the workers are distinctly bad. Some 
of the mills are firetraps. Sanitary con- 
ditions are evil. The wages of all the silk 
workers average between nine and ten 
dollars per week, and this during only 
seven to nine months of the year. Do 
not these conditions call for improve- 
ment? 

The adoption of a plan similar to the 
peace protocol in the ladies’ garment 
trade in New York is the hope of indus- 
try. It brings permanent peace, and per- 
manent peace must be based upon jus- 
tice. Says Julius Henry Cohen, the 
creator of the protocol: 


Let employers generally take notice. If 
they will but sit down and reason in con- 
ference with the rational representatives 
of organized labor, dynamite and sabotage 
will pass out of this land and diplomac 
and voluntary courts of arbitration will 
take their place. Which is preferable? 
There is “a crisis in our nation’s industrial 
life. Let us meet it as statesmen, not as 
anarchists. The reactionaries in both camps 
—capital and labor—are the real enemies 
of society. Let us crowd them out. They 
have no place in an American democracy. 


Paterson, N. J. 
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(Arguments in Brief, No. 1) 


The Panama Canal Tolls Question 


Reso.tvep: That the provision of the Panama Canal Act exempting the 
_ coastwise shipping of the United States from the 
‘payment of tolls should be repealed 


{The object of this series is to provide outlines of arguments and reading references on both 


sides of public questions of current interest. 


se. will, it is anticipated, be of use, not only to 


debaters, but also to all readers who wish to know what are the chief points pro and con and where 
they can obtain further information on the subject. The briefs in this case are prepared by Miss 
Edith M. Phelps, compiler of the Debater’s Handbook Series, published by the H. W. Wilson Co., 


Minneapolis.—Eb!ror. } 


While Congress was engaged in discus- 
sion of the Panama Canal Act of 1912, 
Great Britain lodged an informal protest 
against the act on the ground that the pro- 
vision exempting the coastwise shipping of 
the United States from tolls was an infrac- 
tion of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 190i. 
This was followed by a formal protest 
based on the argument that while the treaty 
left the United States free to build and 
protect the Canal, it maintained the prin- 
ciple of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, 
guaranteeing to England the use of the 
Canal on complete equality with the United 
States. Moreover, it was intimated that if 
the offending provision was not repealed, 
Great Britain would seek to have the ques- 
tion arbitrated. Public opinion in the United 
States is divided on the question, and bills 
have been introduced into Congress for the 
repeal of the clause of the act in dispute. 
It is understood, however, that no action 
will be taken until Congress meets for the 
regular December session. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE. 


I. The United States is restricted by the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty from granting the 
use of the Panama Canal to its own coast- 
wise shipping on any terms not also open 
to ships of foreign nations. 

Article III of the treaty stipulates that 
“The Canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all 
nations . . . on terms of entire equality.” 
Moreover, the provisions of this treaty 
are subject to the principle of neutraliza- 
tion laid down in the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, and to the rules of the Suez Canal 
Convention concerning the use of the 
Canal by vessels of all*nations on terms 
of entire equality. 

II. The history of the treaty plainly 
shows that this was understood when the 
treaty was made. 

An amendment proposing to reserve 
to the United States the right to discrim- 
inate in tolls in favor of its own shipping 
was voted down. 


III. The treaty cannot be abrogated on 
the ground of sic rebus stantibus, even tho 
the Canal was built in our own territory. 

The condition sic rebus stantibus does 
not exist here, for Article IV of the treaty 
provides that no change of territorial 
sovereignty or of the international re- 
lations of the country traversed by the 
Canal should affect obligations of the two 
contracting parties. 

IV. It is denied that no discrimination 
would result from the exemption of. our 
coastwise shipping from tolls. 

If no tolls are paid by coastwise ves- 
sels, the share of the cost of the Canal 
to be borne by other nations will be in- 
creased. : 

V. To discriminate in favor of our own 
shipping would be an unwise diplomatic 
policy. 

Other nations would be disposed to re- 
taliate by discriminating against our for- 
eign commerce and investments. 

We could not well refuse to arbitrate 
if England insisted, and it would be diffi- 
cult to secure an impartial tribunal. 

“If we arbitrate and lose, we must re- 
turn all the tolls that have been collected 
and henceforth charge no tolls or collect 
the same tolls on all vessels using the 
Canal.”_—Emory R. Johnson, Special 
Commissioner on Panama Traffic and 
Tolls. ; 

VI. To exempt our coastwise shipping 
from tolls would be an unwise economic 
policy. 

It would be a subsidy to our coastwise 
shipping which is not needed, for Amer- 
ican ship owners already have a monopoly 
of the coastwise trade. 

It would offer no relief to our foreign 
shipping, which is badly in need of as- 
sistance. 

Freight rates would not increase if 
tolls were charged. “The rates’ charged 
by steamship lines, being regulated by 
agreements among competing companies 
and being fixt with reference to what 
the traffic will bear, will presumably be 
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as high as traffic conditions warrant, re- 
gardless of tolls.”.—-Emory R. Johnson. 

Tolls on all vessels will be needed to 
make the Canal self-supporting. The an- 
nual revenue from tolls will be less than 
the expenses of the Canal for some years 
to come. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE NEGATIVE. 


I. The United States is not restricted by 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty from granting 
the use of the Canal to its ccastwise ship- 
ping on special terms not granted to ships 
of foreign nations. 

The rules specified in Article III of the 
treaty were adopted as the “basis of the 
neutralization of the Canal, and for no 
other purpose, ... and not intended to 
limit or hamper the United States in the 
exercise of its sovereign power to deal 
with its own commerce, using its own 
Canal in whatsoever manner it sees fit.” 
—President Taft. 

II. The exemption of our coastwise ship- 
ping from tolls is not a discrimination 
against other nations. 

No other nation is allowed to engage 
in our coastwise shipping. 

“There is nothing in the treaty to pre- 
vent any foreign power from remitting 
by subsidy or otherwise . . . every dol- 
lar expended by its subjects in the way 
of tolls.” Senator O’Gorman. 

The United States will bear the larger 
part of the expense of operating the 
Canal for many years to come. 

Ill. The treaty can be abrogated on the 
condition sic rebus stantibus. 

“A contract ceases to be binding as 
soon as anything which formed an im- 
plied condition of its obligatory force at 
the time of its conclusion is essentially 
altered.”—Hall, International Law. 

“The condition in reference to which 
the treaty was made never arose; and in- 
stead of the Canal’s being built in alien 
territory, was built in territory of the 
United States.”.—Samuel Seabury, Jus- 
tice, New York Supreme Court. 

IV. To charge tolls on our domestic ship- 
ping would be contrary to our practice 
with regard to our domestic commerce. 

“No vessel belonging to any citizen of 
the United States trading from one port 
within the United States shall be subject 
to tonnage, tax or duty, if such vessel 
be licensed, registered or enrolled.”—R. 
S. 4220, Navigation Laws, Sec. 158. 

Rivers and harbors have always been 
improved for the use of our domestic 
commerce without tolls of any kind. 

V. The exemption of our coastwise ship- 
ping from tolls would be a wise economic 
policy. 
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Our shipping would be encouraged. 

Reduced rates on transcontinental and 
interior railroad lines would result, and 
all parts of the country would benefit by 
such reduction. 

If tolls were charged they would ulti- 
mately be paid by the American people 
in the form of increased rates. 

The additional revenue sacrificed would 
be so small as to be immaterial. It is es- 
timated that coastwise shipping would 
not be more than one-tenth of the entire 
traffic thru the Canal. 
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When May Comes to France 


By Zitella Cocke 


When fair young May comes into France, 
No more the hunter’s horn resounds— 
No more thru valleys echoes ring 
Of neighing steeds and baying hounds. 
The tranquil deer repose at will, 
Or feed upon the silent hill, 
Or leap in play—all unafraid, 
For wood and plain in peace abide 
And o’er the land a hallowed rest 
In precious time of sweet May-tide! 


When lovely May comes into France— 

Beneath her footprints lilies bloom— 
And ere she lifts her magic wand 

The glad earth answers in perfume. 
While o’er the fragrant lilies fair, 
Enraptured, hangs th’ enamored air 
Till breezes are*but lilies’ breath 

And valley, mead and mountain hight 
Drink to their fill of incense sweet 

Wafted from censers virgin white! 


When blithesome May comes into France 
The swift staghounds she puts to shame— 
With cunning wiles diverts their quest 
And sweetly lures them from the game,— 
Keen instinct and sagacious smell 
O’ermastered by her subtle spell— 
In vain the chant of mellow horn, 
The wild halloo, the huntsman’s call. 
One scent alone thrills nerve and nose— 
The lily’s odor holds them thrall! 


O fairest month of all.in France! 
Thy skies of violet soft as dawn. 
We wonder not thy tender heart 5 
Should pity trembling doe and fawn. wt 
And it is meet that thou dost cheat ©. 
With sweetness staghounds fierce and fleet, 
For thou thyself art Beauty’s Queen. 
So full of grace in all thy ways 
No wrong should mar thy dear delight 
Or break the charm @f thy brief days! 


And from thine art, our duller eyne 
Shall read a lesson to obey— 
How we with sweetness like to thine 
May cheat temptation of its prey. 
For hounds of Evil lose its scent 
In heart made sweet with pure intent, 
And lofty thought and noble deed, 
Like lily whiteness, smell so sweet— 
Behold, the baffled tempter flees 
And quits the chase in grim defeat! 


Boston, Mass, 
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This opening of the editorial mail is 
a nerve-racking process, as hard on the 
constitution as when a cook has to go 
from the hot kitchen into the cold stor- 
age room and back again every few min- 
utes. “Sometimes we’re up and sometimes 
down,” as the camp meeting song puts 
it. You never can tell whether the en- 
velope you take up contains a check or a 
“stop-my-paper” notice. One letter will 
give us such high praise for brilliancy 
of style, profound scholarship and sound- 
ness of judgment that we are amazed 
at our own moderation in working for 
our present salary. The next will accuse 
us of such criimes and convict us of such 
errors that we feel unworthy not only 
to fill this responsible office, but even to 
live. Then, again, our self-esteem will be 
restored by a letter which shows un- 
bounded confidence in our intelligence by 
asking questions which perhaps no mor- 
tal man is competent to answer. 

The editor is indeed subjected daily to 
a “General Information Test” more 
stringent and varied than any we have 
printed for the puzzlement of our 
readers; advice as to the choice of col- 
lege, occupation or reading, counsel on 
how to manage a municipality, a house- 
hold or a poultry yard. “What is 
Cubism?” writes a perplexed college pro- 


fessor. “I can’t find it in any dictionary.” * 


No wonder. It would require a daily dic- 
tionary with afternoon extras to keep up 
with the new schools of art that are 
springing up and dying down nowadays. 
We cannot tell what Cubism is, but if 
our correspondent will turn back to the 
number of March 6 he can see what it 
is and then call it whatever he likes. 
“Where is Mt. Copernicus?” was asked 
in the General Information Test of April 
10. And a school ma’am in the West 
comes back at us with the question: 
“Where on earth is Mt. Copernicus? It 
isn’t to be found in any of my geog- 
raphies.” We are surprised that the lady 
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slipped up on that question, since the 
mountain in question is within sight of 
her own home and the same may be said 
of all our readers. It is therefore a much 
fairer question than if we had asked for 
Pike’s Peak or Mt. Washington, which 
few have seen. Here the injunction 
“Look up and not down” is especially 
applicable. Still if we answer her ques- 
tion literally we should have to say “No- 
where on earth.” 

It is indeed delightful to be looked 
upon as a depository of information on 
which our readers feel that they can 
draw with confidence to any amount. 
But business before pleasure, and it is 
lucky for us that not all of the letters 
are of the purely catechistical kind. Here 
are both business and pleasure in one 
envelope: 

I have tried to think I could get along 
without the magazine, but I find T camek 
A habit of twenty-one years is too strong 
to break. It has taken me several weeks, 
however, to get together the five dollars. 
Try bringing up a family on $800 a year 
yourself and notice the strain. But I don’t 
owe any man anything and I must have 
THE INDEPENDENT, so I think I will do 
without a new hat. 

Please send me the last two numbers. I 
have a feeling as of something missing. 

The subscription, “Yours faithfully,” 
appended to this letter, is of more value 
to us than the subscription, $5, en- 
closed, for such friends are worth hav- 
ing, and it is only because THE INDE- 
PENDENT has a good stanch body of them 
that it has been able to stand the storms 
which have wrecked so many of its con- 
temporaries in the course of the last 
sixty-five years. 

But the next letter reminds us that 
it is impossible to suit everybody;: 

I wish THE INDEPENDENT would be less 
womanish-minded on the Great Causeless 
Cause, the foolest enterprise the American 
woman ever entered upon—that of tryin 
to achieve the ballot. The rottenest an 


damnedest cities in the United States are 
San Francisco and Denver—where the 
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women have been wits for years! Not 
one woman in ten really wants to vote. 
Furthermore, if men would only say what 
they think, and express their aversion and 
aes for the whole thing, instead of 
smilingly and complaisantly taking the 
“anything the dear ladies want” attitude, 
it would have less publicity. 

Governing is a man’s job; and your re- 
cent fine editorial on “Our Nerveless Better 
Classes” seems to me to be in a way quite 
inconsistent with your stand on suffrage. 
Too much tenderness and sentimentality, 
both predominatingly feminine, in our ad- 
ministration of things now. 

Furthermore and also; not a state east 
of the Mississippi has women’s suffrage; 
Roosevelt is an impudent liar and fakir 
when he prattles of “light from the West”: 
all we ever got from the West has been 
chiefly folly, such as Greenbackism, Hay- 
woodism, free silver, Populism, and what 
not. That demagog’s indorsement of wom- 
en’s suffrage ought to help to kill it! 


And this man lives in Boston! What 
would he have said if he had lived in the 
wild and wooly West, where emotions 
are more violent and language less re- 
strained? But seeing what an opinion 
the writer has of womankind it is no 
wonder he doesn’t want them to vote. 

The next letter in a measure restores 
our good opinion of ourselves: 


Litchfield, Conn. 

It is your due to tell you that the edito- 
rials in your last week’s issue are a positive 
delight, and carry a mental and moral 
stimulus such as makes one glad that he is 
alive to read such literary tonic. The whole 
issue is fine. We preachers like to get'a 
handshake and a good word after our work 
—here is mine to you. 

But how few there are, preachers or 
not, who treat others as they like to be 
treated. This letter came, too, at the 
most opportune time, on “Blue Tuesday,” 
the day after the paper has gone to press 
and when we are finding the typograph- 
ical errors in it, all too late, and when we 
feel that it is probably the worst issue 
that we ever published. 

Our editorial suggestion of last month 
that the circle of INDEPENDENT readers 


might be extended at little cost and . 


trouble, brought a number of responses 
like the following, showing that many 
of our subscribers are in the habit of 
making the magazine do double or triple 
service: 

In the April 3 issue of THE INDEPENDENT 


readers were urged to pass along their cop- 
ies of the magazine. The following shows 
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that this is already being done by some of 
those fortunate enough to have THE INDE- 
PENDENT. A New York subscriber sends it 
regularly (note, not intermittently) to a 
cousin in Connecticut. This lady wrote to 
the Home Missionary Society of her de- 
nomination, asking for the name of some 
home missionary, to whom the magazine 
would be a help and pleasure. A name of 
such a man out on the frontier in Wyo- 
ming was sent, and every week the maga- 
zine out to this worker in his isolated 
parish, for its third reading, and probably 
it is “passed along” to his people. Corre- 
spondence with this pastor, by the Con- 
necticut reader, led to the young ple in 
the latter’s church also sending their cop- 
ies of The Endeavor World to several of 
the young people in the Wyoming church. 


A CONNECTICUT READER. 


It is becoming recognized that it is as 
important for young people to learn 
about the world they live in as about 
the world of their ancestors, so the study 
of current events has been quite gener- 
ally introduced into the curriculum of 
our colleges and high schorls. As a text- 
book for such-courses THE INDEPENDENT 
has in many cases been adopted, and 
here is a letter telling how it is used: 


Hancock, Michigan, April 11, 1913. 


I wish my pupils to possess definite in- 
formation and opinions about contemporary 
affairs, that, as students of history, they 
may the better —— the affairs of 
earlier times; and that, as citizens, they 
may the better appreciate the problems and 
interests with which they also ought to be 
concerned. As an avenue to such informa- 
tion and opinion, I requested our board of 
education to subscribe for a sufficient num- 
ber of copies of THE INDEPENDENT to per- 
mit us to use the magazine in our classes 
in history. Since the beginning of the year, 
therefore, we have been receiving: eleven 
copies of THE INDEPENDENT at our high 
school, and, at one recitation in five, its 
articles have been the subject of discussion 
for my second, third and fourth year his- 
tory pupils. The instructor selects articles 
from the various departments of the maga- 
zine from the “Editorials” to “Finance,” 
marks them in the table of contents, leaves 
the magazines on the principal’s desk in 
the general assembly room, whence they are 
procured and read. In the class we take up 
such topics as seem of a import- 
ance. It is the business of the instructor to 
explain doubtful points, establish connec- 
tions with the ordinary course in history 
and to Fey general direction to the discus- 
sion. all maps, illustrations from the 
Paris [Illustration and lantern slides are 
brought in as aids where this is practicable. 
After a few weeks the — caught the 
continuity of events, and now follow the 
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course of affairs as if it were a story “in 
ten chapters” in The Youth’s Companion— 
interest being enlivened by the considera- 
tion that not even the writer knows the out- 
come of the narration. 

Altho it is the business of the instructor 
to keep in touch with a half dozen standard 
weeklies, the motives which led to a selec- 
tion of THE INDEPENDENT for our work are 
these: This magazine presents a positive 
and sane discussion of vital matters, yet 
one from which we can occasionally fairly 
dissent. It presents definite information, 
and trustworthy, unencumbered by discus- 
sion. Its articles are brief enough to fall 
within tne compass of high school pupils. 
It is devoid of nonsense and casuistry. It 

. a gi.at deal of current history in 

) if 1s comprehensive and cos- 

mopolitan in its contents. Now this looks 

very much as if I were writing an adver- 

tisement for the magazine, but I mean it 

simply as a statement of facts which 

formed our judgnient. I esteem certain 

other magazines very highly, but I regard 

THE INDEPENDENT as peculiarly adapted to 
our needs. Very cordially yours, 

L. A. CHasg, M. A., 
Instructor in History, City High School. 


The article in our issue’ of March 27 
by the Rev. B. F. Beazel, suggesting an 
abridged Bible for popular reading, 
called forth this letter from a man who, 
during a period of involuntary leisure, 
had the unusual opportunity of reading 
the Bible without bias or prejudice, and 
who expresses his opinion of it as 
frankly as if it were the latest novel: 

Yesterday’s Ohio State Journal, Colum- 
bus, has an editorial of approval of your 
proposal to abridge the Bible, etc., ete. Dur- 
ing February, when in jail, I read most of 
the good book thru, and was disappointed 
with much of its contents. Ancient history, 
much of lewd matter, contradictions, repe- 
titions, declarations, etc., which did not in- 
spire me as I hoped for. I get most good 
from reading the Christian Herald and 
other like periodicals, for information and 
inspiration toward a betterment of myself. 
Go ahead. 

We are glad our correspondent appre- 
ciates the value of the Christian Herald, 
but we would remind him that without 
the Bible there would be no Christian 
Herald. 


Apropos of the ever recurrent discus- 
sion of the canteen question, the follow- 
ing account of the experience and obser- 
vations of a soldier are worth quoting: 

Tucson, Ariz. 

A few months ago THE INDEPENDENT 
carried a most interesting a, 
“What Is the Matter With the Army?” 


THE INDEPENDENT 


If I remember correctly, the articles were 
all written by generals or men intimately 
acquainted with the needs of our military 
system. Altho these generals did not say 
so, yet it is evident that another thing the 
regard as the matter with the army is lac 
of beer. For today we have the inspirin 
picture of the Secretary of War, the Chi 
of Staff and the Surgeon General all vigor- 
ously advocating the re-establishment of 
the canteen. 

My observation is quite the contrary. 
During my army experience, it seemed to 
me that many soldiers not ordinarily given 
to drink would loaf about the regimental 
bar until sodden with beer. Then, when 
only semi-responsible, they would leave the 
reservation and become hopelessly intoxi- 
cated. These ym A praised “light” drinks 
but fed their alcoholic san? } 

In my own regiment I had opportunity 
for fair comparison. At Santa Mesa the 
regimental canteen was at the foot of the 
company street next mine. I may be mis- 
taken, but this seemed to me the most 

opular resort in the Philippine Islands. 

en swarmed there, fights were not un- 
common, and the rd house did a thriv- 
ing business. A little later we moved to 
Santolon, the Manilla pumping station, but 
the canteen was not moved with us. The 
guardhouse was empty for days. The ab- 
sence of the sodden, quarrelsome soldier 
was apparent to any one with eyes. A 
soldier at best doesn’t have so very much to 
do, and when a beer saloon is thrust right 
under his nose he will drink merely to kill 
time. With the canteen gone he lets the 
liquor be. 

One of the most vicious phases of the 
canteen question is that the men can get 
a certain amount of this liquor on credit. 
Pay for it is later deducted from the 
soldier’s monthly salary. To my mind, the 
poorest way in the world to stop drinking 
is to put a beer saloon in close proximity 
to a large body of men, and allow them to 
get the liquor on credit. Money that now 
goes for useful and necessary articles at 
the post store went for liquor. 

The story about the low dives in the 
vicinity of barracks is worked overtime. 
It is only too true that some soldiers do 
patronize such places, but at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, not one such place came into 
existence as the result of the abolition of 
the canteen. I have before me the letter of 
a regular army captain. He names post 
after post where of his own personal 
knowledge no such dives exist. 

Besides, the very records of the army 
are eloquent for temperance. There has 
been a constant decrease in desertions. In 
1909, 4993 men quit the colors without 
leave; in 1910 the number was reduced to 
3464, and in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1911, there were but 2504 desertions. Men 
at all conversant with army life know that 
a large per cent of the desertions take place 
where men are not themselves because of 
liquor. L. J. ABBOTT. 
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Romanticism and Its Reaction 


The Drift of Romanticism,* by a 
former literary editor of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Mr. Paul Eimer More, deserves 
a larger public than merely students of 
the romantic movement and readers of 
literary criticism. For, altho Mr. More’s 
subject, is literary, his interests are by 
no means narrowly intellectual. Conduct, 
faith, the need of a firm foundation for 
human life, these are the things with 
which he is most concerned. They are the 
problems of the literary critic, in so far 
as the critic must have a philosophy and 
a basis for critical judgment, but they 
are also the problems of every man who 
would not miss the very aim and purpose 
of his life. 

Readers who are acquainted with Mr. 
More’s notable series of Shelburne Es- 
says need not be told of his fitness for 
his task. They can testify to the extraor- 
dinary range of his knowledge, his 
familiarity with the best that has been 
thought and said. The leading ideas of 
the present volume have run thru all his 
work, but here he has given them a fuller 
development and a clearer expression 
than before. Mr. More himself is roman- 
tic in his capacity for insight and, on 
occasion, sympathy; but in his power of 
discrimination, his strength of charac- 
ter, as character enters into his work, 
and his philosophy of life, he measures 
up to the best classic tradition. 

The Drift of Romanticism is the 
eighth volume of Shelburne Essays. 
Under this title Mr. More has brought 
together a group of papers upon William 
Beckford, Cardinal Newman, Walter 
Pater, Fiona Macleod, Nietzsche and 
Huxley, each of whom he takes as repre- 
sentative of an essential phase of the 
romantic spirit. It is not too strong a 
statement to say that no other single 
work throws so much light on the nature 





*The Drift of Romanticism. By Paul Elmer More. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $1.25. 
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of romanticism. Rudolph Haym, in his 
standard work on the philosophy of the 
romantic school in Germany, made no 
such penetrating study of the movement 
as Mr. More does here. Haym treated 
romanticism as tho it were shut up in 
the past. Mr. More finds it still living 
and working and coloring all our life; to 
him it is the “dominant tendency and 
admitted ideal of the modern world.” It 
is in the air, and has set men restless 
and adrift. Hence the importance of 
understanding it and of possessing: a 
principle, such as he offers at the close of 
the volume, with which to meet and op- 
pose it. 

In his preface Mr. More compares 
romanticism in its absolute form, as it is 
found thruout classical literature, with 
the peculiarly dissolving romanticism of 
the nineteenth century. In Beckford he 
studies the morbid egotist who seeks ex- 
pression and relief in an atmosphere of 
strangeness and wonder; in Newman a 
soul which “has lost its true vision of 
the infinite and seeks a substitute in the 
limitless expansion of the emotions”; in 
Pater the philosophy which would make 
beauty and pleasure the ends of life; in 
Fiona Macleod the pantheism and revery 
of the Celtic revival; in Nietzsche the 
revolt, in the name of egotism, from 
humanitarian sympathy; and in Huxley 
the relation of romanticism, first, to the 
earlier philosophical science and the “re- 
ligion of nature,” and then to the prag- 
matic flux and élan vital of today. The 
relations of these men to each other and 
to the main currents of the age are 
traced in a way that makes the book in- 
dispensable, not merely to students of ro- 
manticism, but to all who wish to under- 
stand the deeper implications of modern 
thought. 

The book is rich in définitions of its 
subject. Thus Mr. More defines roman- 
ticism as the denial of classical dualism, 
the ancient distinction between good and 
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evil. It is a “morbid and restless intensi- 
fication of the personal emotions”; “the 
mere limitless expansion of our impuls- 
ive nature”; the strangeness and wonder 
that “proceed from, or verge towards, 
that morbid egotism which is born of 
the union of an intensely felt personality 
with the notion of infinity as an escape 
from limitations.” This goes considera- 
bly deeper than Theodore Watts-Dunton’s 
definition of romanticism as, merely, the 
“renascence of wonder.” Again, roman- 
ticism is 

the infinitely craving personality, the usur- 
pation of emotion over reason, the ideali- 
zation of love, the confusion of the sensu- 
ous and the spiritual, the perilous fasci- 
nation that may go with these confusions. 
It is like a dream of fever, beautiful and 
malign by turns; and, looking at its wild 
sources, one can understand why Goethe 
called romanticism a disease and classic- 
ism health. He might have added that dis- 
ease is infectious, whereas health must be 


—— or built up by the effort of the 
individual. 


One other definition that comprehends 


all the rest should be added. It is “the. 


expansive conceit of the emotions which 
goes with the illusion of beholding the 
infinite within the stream of nature 
itself, instead of apart from the stream.” 
One would look far to find other defini- 
tions that tell so much about the real 
nature of romanticism. 

Mr. More considers romanticism the 
source of the last century’s greatest evils 
—“its dark materialism, its intellectual 
pride, its greed of novelty, its lust of 
change, its cruel egotism and blind pen- 
ance of sympathy, its wandering virtues 
and vices, its legacy of spiritual bewil- 
derment.” In “Definitions of Dualism,” 
a series of aphorisms which concludes 
the volume, he gives his own philosophy 
of life. It is a thoroly masculine faith, 
not new—for originality, as he says, 
would undermine the very basis on which 
he stands—but making plain the need of 
qualities, now neglected or ignored, which 
have stood the test of time. Against the 
romantic life of instinct, impulse, and ra- 
tionalism, he sets “that true infinite with- 
in the heart of man, which is not of na- 
ture, and whose voice is heard as the 
inner check, restraining, centralizing, 
and forming.” Not the literary critic 
alone, but every man, must have within 
himself this inner standard, this living 
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law, that comes of spiritual insight. He 
shall give himself up neither to his emo- 
tions nor to his reason, but 

trust, 
With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved. 
Faith needs to be sustained by religion. 
We must learn again to pray. “Therein 
shall a man learn to know the truth of his 
own being. and see with open eyes the in- 
finite consequences of that truth; and 
from thence he shall go out into the world 
armed with power and assured in peace.” 

In all that Mr. More has written he has 
had steadily in mind the regeneration of 
the individual. The man who follows him 
will indeed be saved from moral ruin, 
from indifference to what is best and 
highest in his nature; he will find a prin- 
ciple to build up and strengthen and give 
wings to his soul. But Mr. More will not 
please those who are trying to redeem 
men in the mass. He sees no other way 
than that every man must work out his 
own salvation. 

The Drift of Romanticism is incom- 
parably Mr. More’s best work. He has.cut 
to the very heart of his subject, and a 
single one of his many glowing phrases 
tells more than another man’s whole vol- 
ume. The book has a message which, di- ° 
rect as it is to our own age, is true for 
all time. Readers will find in its pages 
some of the best critical work that has 
been done in this country; but beyond 


. this we believe they will find in the way 


that Mr- More points out, release from a 
multitude of opinions, from doubt and 
unrest and confusion. The final concep- 
tion that one carries away from the book 
is of a strong, clear-sighted, deeply earn- 
est man, a true mystic, who, rising by 
self-discipline above the flux of the world, 
has gained the character and vision that 
give life vital purpose and unity. 


The Novels of Richard Pryce 


Two years ago a singularly delightful 
impression of childhood was given to us in 
Christopher. We did not care for him 
grown-up, still we had hopes of Mr. Pryce. 
We still have, since the importation of his 
earlier works shows how seriously he takes 
himself and his vocation. Time and the 
Woman (Fenno, $1.25) should have been 
allowed to lie forgotten—it is mere froth— 
but the ‘other three are of real worth. In 
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Jezebel (Houghton, $1.35) too much is 
made of the name and the plot is as old as 
Romeo and Juliet. Again his children are 
delightful; why cannot he make them 
grow up as charmingly? True, Elementary 
Jane (Houghton, $1.35) never did grow up. 
Thru all her struggles from the little singer 
in a third-rate music hall and the lime- 
light of West End success to the tragedy of 
deserted wifehood she preserves unbroken 
the sincere simplicity and wholesomeness 
of childhood. 

The Burden of a Woman is perhaps the 
strongest of these novels (Houghton, $1.35). 
The charm of the little Welsh village and 
its primitive people is the background for 
a very appealing treatment of the old 
theme—what is real purity? Mr. Pryce’s 
work shows a delicacy and insight which 
make us, as we said in the beginning, 
hopeful. 


The Sociology of the Bible 


Mr. Louis Wallis has rightly emphasized 
the social significance and interpretation 
of the facts concerning the genesis and de- 
velopment of religion in his volume entitled 
Sociological Study of the Bible (University 
of Chicago Press, $1.50). Only a view that 
takes in the entire complex of social forces 
is large enough to account for the origin 


and growth of the religious faith of 
the Hebrew people. Possibly for this 
very reason, the author’s attempted 


explanation of the peculiar trend and 
character of Israel’s religion on the 
basis of the persistent conflict between 
the primitive Amorite and Israelite ele- 
ments of the national life is not convincing, 
altho his arrangement of the materials is 
very suggestive and many valuable side- 
lights on both the history and religion are 
scattered by the way. Altogether, too much 
is made of the technical Mishpat as the 
center of the prophetic struggle, the phases 
of which cannot be brought under the 
limits of any single term or generalization. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Wallis has made a fine 
contribution to the study of the Bible and 
religion as a whole. 


British Social Politics 


No sources for modern history are more 
important than those which deal with the 
revolutionary social and political changes 
introduced by the British Liberal govern- 
ment in the last seven years. During that 
brief period workingmen’s compensation, 
old-age pensions, social insurance, radical 
land and housing legislation, and new prin- 
ciples and methods of taxation have been 
carried thru Parliament, and a way cleared 
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for further progress by the abolition of the 
permanent veto of the House of Lords. 
Prof. Carlton H. Hayes has given us in 
British Social Politics (Ginn, $1.75) an 
admirable source book for this period, con- 
taining summaries of debates and party 
history, speeches by the leaders of the Lib- 
eral, Unionist and Labor parties in both 
houses of Parliament, and, most important 
of all, the text of the various measures or 
their more significant clauses. Minor leg- 
islation affecting conditions of labor, trades 
unions, the unemployed and child welfare 
is also treated at some length. In this book 
are the chief documents from which the 
history of England for the period from 
1905 to the present will be written. 


The Washington MS. of the Gospels 


The importance of the gathering of ma- 
terials for development of American arche- 
ological or humanistic scholarship is illus- 
trated in the volumes of which this is one 
of the most important. The purchase 
in Egypt by Mr. Charles L. Freer of a 
number of very early Greek manuscripts of 
portions of the Bible, with some Coptic frag- 
ments, gave the opportunity for them to be 
edited in this country, and the work was 
taken up by Professor Sanders, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who had previously 
been devoted to the study of Roman history 
and literature. He has already issued a 
volume on the Freer manuscript of Deuter- 
onomy and Joshua, and has in preparation 
one on the Psalms. The present quarto vol- 
ume, part one of The New Testament Manu- 
scripts in the Freer Collection, being the 
Washington Manuscript of the Four Gos- 
pels (Macmillan, $2), will be followed by 
one on the Epistles of Paul. 

Of this manuscript we spoke editorially 
last week, giving its unique addition to the 
last chapter of Mark. It is one of the very 
oldest manuscripts known, ranking with the 
Smaitic at the Vatican, being probably of 
the fourth century, with the exception of a 
single quire in the Gospel of John. It is 
noted as W, and will be known as the Wash- 
ington Gospels, as it will be deposited in 
the National Library by Mr. Freer. Profes- 
sor Sanders has made an exhaustive study 
of its text, with the view to relating it to 
the accepted families of the New Testament 
text. He, finds it to have been copied from 
earlier exemplars themselves closely allied 
to the old Latin, Syriac and Sahidic ver- 
sions, but in parts corrected after the An- 
tioch and Hesychian recensions. This is 
shown by minute study of the characteris- 
tic readings classified accordingly. This dis- 
cussion takes up more than half of the vol- 
ume, the remaining portion consisting of a 
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complete register of the various readings. 
There are also several photographic plates 
of pages. The work is most careful and 
creditable to American scholarship, and 
proves that the line of scholars of whom 
Ezra Abbott and J. Henry Thayer were 
examples has not yet ceased to carry on 
textual studies of the New Testament, and 
that the stream of learning has past on 
from Harvard to Michigan. 


The Heart of the Hills 


The moral obligation of veracity is great 
for any writer, especially so for the popular 
one, and doubly so in a country where 
works of fiction have ceased to be mere in- 
cidental pleasure-producers and have be- 
come potent factors in influencing opinions 
about political, social and economic situa- 
tions, and even about a whole country. 

Now, Truth is a tyrant. So lonk as an 
author remains in the nebulous regions of 
her empire he possesses a certain freedom, 
but once he wanders into the broad, light 
plains of fact he is bound thereafter; what- 
ever in his book does not partake of the 
innate nature of truth throws the whole out 
of balance and leaves the reader confused 
and deceived, For just’ that reason John 
Fox’s new novel, The Heart of the Hills 
(Scribner, $1.50), seems to fall short. He 
has placed his scene in Kentucky and has 
chosen the instinctive antagonism of the 
mountaineer for his Blue Grass neighbor as 
the pivot for his story. Around this he re- 
volves more complications—mountain feuds, 
political dissension, and economic turmoil. 
‘He gives us an exact and vivid idea of the 
life of the Kentucky mountaineers and does 
the same for the Blue Grass Kentuckians. 
But then, after having gone so far and so 
successfully into truth, he turns about and 
places his four main characters—two from 
the hills and two from the Blue Grass—in 
such a highly colored, strained and unnat- 
ural relationship to each other that he 
throws his whole book out of focus and the 
reader involuntarily repudiates some of the 
most significant features of the novel. In 
the midst of simplicity Mr. Fox has placed 
artificiality and it is a very evident misfit. 

Jason and Mavis Hawn are cousins and 
the children of mountaineers who have lived 
in the mountains for generations; who 
have fought to hold them inviolate from 
the marauding hands of commerce, who, 


away from them, have yearned for them as . 


children yearn for a mother, and who, 
among them, have loved them with almost 
primitive passion. Opposite to these two are 
Gray and Marjorie Pendleton, cousins also, 
but the children of Blue Grass aristocrats 
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who have always enjoyed the luxuries of 
wealth and position. The four meet during 
childhood and Jason immediately displays 
a furious antagonism to Gray, which con- 
tinues for years. In the course of time a 
vague mutual attraction grows up between 
Jason and Marjorie and Gray and Mavis. 
But gradually each realizes the impossibil- 
ity of such a relationship as marriage. The 
children of the mountains are bound by 
harsh poverty and grim traditions incom- 
prehensible to the two from the Blue Grass. 
And so, in the end each returns to his own 
kind—Jason to Mavis, and Gray to Mar- 
jorie. It is unfortunate that Mr. Fox did 
not work out this splendid idea with per- 
sons more sincere in their emotions and 
more veracious to life. . 

Moreover, he has not been content with 
burdening his really good story with poorly 
developed main characters. He has added 
the handicap of careless mechanical con- 
struction — tautology, involved sentences 
and grandiose language which obscure his 
ideas, and, most noticeable of all, faulty 
chronology in the growth of the four prin- 
cipal persons. The reader is conscious of 
little or no difference between the minds of 
the little boy Jason and of the little girl 
Mavis and that of them grown to full man- 
hood and womanhood. 

Nevertheless, however critical one may 
be of Mr. Fox’s method of conveying the 
idea of the alien spirit of the mountaineer, 
nothing save praise is due him for his sim- 
ple and almost perfect descriptions. There 
is nothing artificial about them and they 
are as refreshing as one of the mountain 
streams. Quite as perfect in their way are 
certain situations in the book which, con- 
‘sidered separately from the story, are splen- 
did pieces of dramatic action. Finally, over 
and above all criticism, one remembers that 
Romance is an autocrat. She blindfolds 
truth and leads both author and reader 
astray. Keeping this in mind, one finds this 
story singularly pertinent and interesting. 


Italian Journeys 


Few visitors to the centers of Italy’s 
artistic and historic interests are able to 
lay aside their well-thumbed tourist guides, 
forget for the time the haunting of the 
critics, and acquire fresh, unstudied im- 
pressions of these much frequented places. 
Mr. Russel W. Leary possesses in addition 
to this power a gentle humor and a viva- 
cious style which will secure for him en- 
thusiastic readers of his delightful volume 
on Italian Lanes and Highroads (McBride, 
Nast & Co., $1.10). Those who have never 
seen the ruins of Rome or gazed upon 
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Florence from Fiesole will enjoy the vivid- 
ness and piquancy of his descriptions illus- 
trated with happily chosen views, and 
many who have passed thru the usual 
tourist experience will travel the familiar 
ways again in Mr. Leary’s pages with re- 
newed pleasure and insight. 


Literary Notes 


Prof. A. C. Crowell, of Brown Univer- 
sity, has translated from the Danish of Dr. 
Karl Mortensen A Handbook of Norse My- 
thology (Crowell, 75 cents), adding here 
there some illustrative poems translated di- 
rectly from the Icelandic. 


In Holt’s series of the World’s Leaders 
($1.75 per volume) appears a volume by 
Dr. W. L. Bevan on the World’s Leading 
Conquerors — Alexander, Czsar, Charle- 
magne, a group of the Ottomans, Cortez 
and Pizarro, and Napoleon. Such a volume 
as this necessarily has no unity and this 
particular volume lacks distinction of style 
—just as its arrangement is lacking in 
attractiveness. 


No small part of the fiction which has 
our South for the scene offers as gracious 
heroines the most beautiful of belles. Here 
in Sally Castleton; Southerner, by Critten- 
den-Marriott (Lippincott, $1.25), is another 
of these tales told with some feeling which 
however cannot blind us to the trite situa- 
tion nor the improbable outcome. Mr. 
Wyeth’s pictures create much of the vivid- 
ness. 


The fourth volume of the English trans- 
lation of Ludwig Friedlinder’s valuable 
survey of Roman Life and Manners (Dut- 
ton, $2.50), which has been highly com- 
mended in THE INDEPENDENT (see partic- 
ularly the issue of January 21, 1909), is 
entirely devoted to the appendices and 
notes, occupying more than 700 closely 
printed pages. This brings to completion a 
work of vast learning and careful research, 
which constitutes a worthy contribution to 
the history of society. 


Henry C. Shelley makes The Art of the 
Wallace Collection the subject of his latest 
volume (Boston: L. C. Page & Co., $2). 
This is at once a tour of the wonderful 
gallery, such as American visitors to Lon- 
don will find useful as a guide, and a rapid 
survey of certain art-fields: Dutch and 
Flemish cabinet pictures, nineteenth cen- 
tury paintings, etc. There is, too, a sketch 
of the founders of the collection. Mr. Shel- 
ley is a very competent and clever literary 
journalist, and, as usual, acquits himself 
most creditably. 
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F. Berkeley Smith in The Street of Two 
Friends (Doubleday, $1.50) tells stories 
that have some of the charm of the vie de 
Bohéme which the author himself says is 
fast passing from Montmartre and the 
Quartier. They are told with the impres- 
sionistic touch of the artist and the feeling 
of the lover of old Paris. 


The visitor to London who is opprest by 
the city’s distances and griminess will find 
in Anthony Collett’s Country Rambles 
Round London, precise directions for fifty 
excursions, and descriptions of Kent and 
Sussex and Surrey, the upper Thames 
country, the western outskirts, the Chiltern 
Hills, etc. Train times are considered as 
well as train fares and there is a useful in- 
dex of place names. (New York: McBride, 
Nast & Co., $1.) 


In the useful series entitled Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature appear 
an account of Methodism by Dr. H. B. 
Workman, The Origin of Earthquakes by 
Dr. Charles Davison, Spiders by Cecil War- 
burton, Brewing by A. C. Chapman, The 
Work of Rain and Rivers by Dr. T. G. 
Bonney, Life in the Medieval University by 
R. S. Rait and Goethe and the Twentieth 
Century by J. G. Robertson. These addi- 
tions to an attractive series are issued by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons at 40 cents each. 


The Macmillan Company has responded 
to the popular demand for cheaper editions 
of recent fiction by issuing James Lane 
Allen’s The Reign of Law and Ken- 
tucky Cardinal, H. G. Wells’s The Wheels 
of Chance and New Worlds for Old, 
Robert Herrick’s The Common Lot, Eliza- 
beth and Her German Garden, and Mrs. 
Roger A. Pryor’s The Colonel’s Story, 
in the modern Fiction Library. And 
these are only a few of the titles. . 
The price of these volumes is fifty cents ° 
each, as is the price of several worthy addi- 
tions to the Standard Library: Hearn’s 
Japan, Professor L. H. Bailey’s Country 
Life Movement, D. E. Lyon’s How to Keep 
Bees for Profit, C. S. Valentine’s How to 
Keep Hens for Profit, Kate V. St. Maur’s 
A Self-Supporting Home (with chapters on 
vegetable gardens, fruit growing, poultry 
raising, etc.), and Mary Conyngton’s How 
to Help: A Manual of Practical Charity. 
In the Rural Textbook Series of the same 
publisher appears Farm Management, a 
volume by G. F. Warren ($1.75), and in 
the Rural Science Series Co-Operation in 
Agriculture, by G. Harold Powell ($1.50). 
All .of these volumes with the exception of 
the last two are reprints. In spite of the 
low price, the type used is excellent and the 
paper quite as good as it is reasonable to 
expect. 
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Reduction of Death Rates 


A notable reduction of the general death 
rate in the State of New York—which con- 
tains nearly one-tenth of the entire coun- 
try’s population—and of the rate for in- 
fants and three controllable diseases, in the 
last quarter of a century, is shown in a re- 
port from the state’s board of health. The 
board’s tables are for five periods of five 
years each (beginning with 1885) and one 
of three years. For each period the aver- 
age population is, of course, taken into ac- 
count, and it has risen from 5,800,000, in 
the first, to 9,300,000, in the latest. If we 
begin with the second period—as returns 
for the first are said to have been incom- 
plete—it appears that an increase of 45 
per cent in average population has been ac- 
companied by an increase of only 12% per 
cent in the average annual number of 
deaths, while the general death rate has 
fallen from 20 to 15.4 per thousand. 

Deaths of children less than five years 
old were 37.4 per cent of the entire number 
of deaths in the first period, and only 25.4 
per cent in the last. The reduction is also 
shown by a decline of the number of deaths 
per 100,000 of population from 632 to 408. 
In other words, childhood mortality has 
fallen from three-eighths of the total to 
one-quarter of it, and, despite the growth of 
population, the annual number of deaths 
in this class is now less than it was fifteen 
or twenty years ago. 

The three controllable diseases to which 
the statistics relate are typhoid fever, diph- 
theria and tuberculosis. From 1.4 per cent 
of the entire number of deaths to 0.8 per 
cent has been the reduction of typhoid mor- 
tality. The decline is indicated in another 
way by a reduction from 27 to 14 deaths per 
100,000 of population. This improvement 
has been due mainly to the purification and 
protection of water and milk supplies. Not 
many years ago the typhoid death rate of 
Albany, the capital, was disgracefully high. 
Now that city’s water supply is cleansed by 
filtration. 

The most remarkable gain is seen in the 
figures which relate to diphtheria. In the 
first period, diphtheria’s percentage of the 
whole number of deaths was 5.1; in the lat- 
est it has. been only 1.0. And the number of 
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deaths per 100,000 of population has fallen 
from 104 to 22. This great saving of life 
may be ascribed mainly to the discovery 
and use of antitoxin. 

In the decade beginning with 1885 about 
one-eighth of all the deaths were caused by 
tuberculosis of the lungs. The proportion 
has declined from 12.6 to 9.7 per cent, and 
the number per 100,000 of population from 
214 to 155. While the population has nearly 
doubled, the actual number of deaths from 
this cause has increased by only 1500 a 
year. 

The dark side of the report is seen in 
what is said about cancer. Twenty-five 
years ago the annual number of deaths 
from cancer was about 2000; in 1912 the 
number was 8234. While the state’s popula- 
tion has not quite been doubled, the cancer 
deaths have been quadrupled. The annual 
rate is now 85.9 per 100,000 of population. 
Ti is 83.6 in the cities, and 92.9 in the rural 
districts. The difference to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter would be greater if ac- 
count should be taken of rural residents 
who die in city hospitals. 


Home-and-School Report Cards 


“I got ninety in brushing my teeth this 
month! What’d you get?” 

This is the sort of question Michigan 
children are asking each other this spring, 
for the home-and-school report card is be- 
ing tried out in Hillsdale and other counties 
as a new means of bringing about increased 
ccéperation between the teachers paid by 
the state and the more responsible ones who 
are not. The National Bureau of Educa- 
tion is interested in extending the experi- 
ment. 

On a single card the parent marks the 
standing of the child in home work, the 
teacher in school work. Home markings 
cover the subjects of sewing, mending, 
bread making, cooking, setting and serving 
table, washing and wiping dishes, washing, 
ironing, sweeping, making beds, dusting, 
the care of younger children, making fires, 
getting water, coal and kindling, feeding 
stock or poultry, milking cows, barn or 
yard work, garden or field work, errands, 
brushing teeth, combing hair, dressed and 
ready for breakfast on time, in bed by nine 
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o’clock, cheerfulness, kindness, order and 
care of clothes, bathing, table manners, po- 
liteness and thoughtfulness. The teacher 
will mark the attendance at school, times 
absent or tardy, and the grades in reading, 
writing, arithmetic and the other usual 
studies. 

Five hundred cards were sent to the 
County Commissioner; these have been 
given out to teachers for use during April, 
May and June of the present spring. It is 
thought that both parent and teacher may 
accomplish much more in training the chil- 
dren with the all-around knowledge of the 
youngsters’ behavior and ability. 


Memphis Establishes a Bird Refuge 


Memphis is doing its utmost to preserve 
birds by providing a refuge for them. For 
nearly three years Dr. Richard B. Maury, 
a@ prominent citizen, has been lecturing to 
the children of the public schools on this 
subject and forming junior Audubon class- 
es along the lines marked out by Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage’s beneficence in furnishing a fund 
of $15,000 for distributing bird literature 
to the southern schools. 

One result of this work has been a peti- 
tion to the Tennessee Legislature to enact 
a law protecting the robins. This was signed 
by 6040 school children of the city. An- 
other result was the setting aside for a 
parkway of a strip twelve miles long, sur- 
rounding the city on three sides, with a 
strip on each side of the parkway as a 
refuge or sanctuary in which the birds and 
other wild life would be free from moles- 
tation. This refuge was established by the 
Memphis Commission; its action is con- 


sidered a progressive step in humanitarian- 


ism. In the words of Dr. Maury, “the farm- 
ing interests round about are bound to feel 
its beneficial effect because of the economic 
value of birds in checking the growth of 
insect life, which is most destructive to 
crops.” 


Value and Cost in Beef 


An investigation at the Illinois Experi- 
ment Station into the relative economy and 
nutritive value of the variogs cuts of beef 
has yielded some interesting results. The 
flesh of three choice young steers of ap- 
proved breeds was used, each yielding 
chilled dressed beef to about 60 per cent of 
the live weight. The average yields of 
straight cuts were: Loins, 16.76 per cent; 
rounds and chucks about 22 per cent each; 
other cuts less. The lean in straight whole- 
sale cuts varied from one-third in the flank 
to two-thirds in the chuck. 

After elaborate analysis of the meat- 
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constituents, the examiners declare that 
there seems to be no-relation between mar- 
ket prices and the percentages of fat, pro- 
tein, extractives and ash. The cheaper cuts 
appear to be as valuable for sustenance as 
the dearer, and in some cases more so. In 
purchasing beef for protein merely, regard- 
less of tenderness and palatability when 
cooked, the neck, shank and clod are the 
most economical cuts, and the rump, rib 
and loin the most expensive. In general nu- 
trition and adaptability, the clod, chuck and 
plate are the most economical parts to buy. 
Of the various steaks, the porterhouse were 
found to be highest in net cost of edible 
meat, and chuck steaks the lowest. Of the 
roasts, the first cut of prime ribs was rela- 
tively dearest, and the rump cheapest. The 
boiling or stewing pieces of least value in 
proportion to price are the shoulder pot- 
roast and clod, shank stew and neck yield- 
ing more substance. 

“In general,” the report concludes, “the 
low-priced cuts were by far the most eco- 
nomical sources both of lean and of total 
edible meat. It is evident, therefore, that 
market prices of the various retail cuts of 
beef are determined chiefly by considera- 
tions other than their relative food values.” 


Letter Boxes on Trolley Cars 


Letter boxes on street cars may be found 
in Des Moines and Burlington, Iowa, and 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. In England this 
scheme has been in operation for some time, 
especially in Huddersfield, where sixty of 
the regular cars carry an iron letter box 
hung on the back. All of these cars pass a 
central point in their regular run and must 
stop there in any case, so no time is lost 
when the conductor takes off the box, sets 
it on one shelf and takes from another 
shelf an empty box. Thus each box is re- 
moved about once an hour; at the central 
station a collector takes the mail from all 
these boxes every hour from 6 a. m. to 10 
p. m. to the central post office. 

Passengers may post letters on the cars 
or mail may be put in the box while pas- 
sengers are getting on and off the cars. The 
conductors are not prohibited from taking 
mail from people while the cars are moving, 
as it is easy. to slip it into the box nearby at 
the back of the car. If one signals the car 
to stop for the purpose, one gives the con- 
ductor a penny (two cents), the minimum 
carfare, and he punches a ticket for it as 
tho for a regular fare. 

The people in the outlying districts are 
greatly benefited, as they can send a letter 
to the central post office every hour as 
easily as those living in the center of the 
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city. The Huddersfield corporation owns 
and furnishes the boxes. The Post Office 
pays $1500 a year for the service and for 
the free transportation of collectors of mail. 
It is not a source of revenue to the trolley 
companies, but is maintained as an accom- 
modation to the citizens. ; 


Less Foreign Than Wales 


An American by the name of Jones trav- 
eled thru the outlying provinces in the 
Philippine Islands and found little difficulty 
in conversing with the natives, because the 
children spoke good English and some of 
the adults could understand him even tho 
they could not speak his language. Some 


_ months later, while on his way to home via 


Europe, he stopped in Wales to visit his 
relatives, but found that his uncles spoke 
no English and he could not speak a word 
of Welsh, so he had to talk thru an inter- 
preter. Even when one proud uncle brought 
forward a daughter who had studied Eng- 
lish as a foreign language in the Welsh 
public schools, the situation was not greatly 
improved; for when the girl was induced 
to recite “’Tis the night before Christmas” 
in supposed English, Jones was unable to 
figure out just what she was trying to say 
until near the end of the recitation. Angli- 
cization seems to be progressing more rap- 
idly in the Orient than in the Occident. 
Perhaps the Americans do know a little bit 
about handling Orientals even tho they 
have not had as much experience as the 
British. 
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Age at Marriage 


Except for’ a few states, there are no 
accurate statistics of the age at marriage 
in the United States. We are therefore 
forced to rely upon the Census figures on 
the marital condition of the population of 


this country. In the accompanying diagram» 


is given the distribution by marital condi- 
tion of the males and females by age groups 
in the United States. 

Per cent 


widowed or 
divorced. 


Per cent 
married. 


Per cent 
Age. single. | 


15 to 19 years: 
BE tise is 98.3 1 0.1 
Female ....87.9 11.3 0.3 

20: to 24 years: 
eee 74.9 
Female ....48.3 

25 to 34 years: 
| 35.0 


24.0 0.6 
49.7 1.7 


62.8 1.9 
Female ....20.9 75.1 3.9 
35 to 44 years: 
| ee 16.7 
Female ....11.4 
45 to 64 years: 
BEANS oc ccee 10.1 
Female .... 8.0 
65 years and over: 
Pere 6.2 
Female .... 6.3 


79.2 3.9 
80.1 8.4 


80.6 9.1 
70.0 21.9 


65.6 27.9 
35.0 58.4 


From 15 to 19 years the proportion mar- 
ried among females is over ten times as 
great as that among males. The proportion 
married for females exceeds that for males 
at all age periods up to 45, but above this 
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age the proportion married among males 
is much higher, and for the group 65 years 
and over it is nearly twice as great. The 
proportion widowed is at all ages consider- 
ably higher for females than males. This 
is due to the higher death rate of males 
and to the fact that at marriage the hus- 
band is usually somewhat older than the 
wife. 

The proportion married has been steadily 
increasing in this country since 1890. This 
increase, however, is in the ages below 35 
years. This would seem to indicate that our 
people were marrying at an earlier age 
than formerly, but that the proportion mar- 
ried in the upper age groups was on the 
decrease. The age at marriage of women 
depends very largely upon racial and social 
conditions, while that of men depends more 
upon economic conditions. When it is pos- 
sible to support a family at an early age 
men are likely to marry young. When, as a 
result of long apprenticeship or protracted 
period required to learn a trade or profes- 
sion, considerable time elapses before earn- 
ing capacity is sufficient to warrant the as- 
sumption of additional responsibility, the 
age at marriage is likely to be high. We 
therefore reach the conclusion that the 
young men of this country do not find it 
increasingly difficult to establish a home. 

WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


Assistant Professor of Political Egonomy, 
Yale Unwwersity. 


Diaporthe Parasitica 


Of all plagues that afflict the vegetable 
kingdom none is more to be feared in this 


country than the Diaporthe parasitica or 


chestnut bark disease. Unless some method 
is found to check its spread, it is not un- 
likely that at no remote generation there 
will not be a chestnut tree living in the 
country. 

The blight is not an insect but a fungus. 
As soon as its spores have gained an en- 
trance into a tree, they germinate and 
spread with remarkable rapidity in the liv- 
ing inner bark, until the mycelia completely 
encircle the trunk or branch. The canker 
develops wherever it can gain an entrance; 
if it is discovered before it entirely girdles 
the branch it may be removed by cutting 
out the affected parts and waterproofing 
and sterilizing the wounds. This method is 
not always sufficient to prevent the spread 
of the disease and is only used when a few 
trees are to be saved. 

Spraying is utterly futile as the fungus 
lives within the bark out of reach of any 
external application, but it may arrest the 
growth of the disease if the liquid can be 
brought into contact with the spores. The 
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mixture consists of two parts of pine tar 
to one part of creosote, with sufficient 
lampblack to give the desired color. 

According to the Scientific American 
Pennsylvania is waging perhaps the most 
active war against this disease of any of 
the nine states in which the pest is now 
found. Pennsylvania’s method is simply 
to fell all the trees along the border of the 
blighted zone. The bark is removed from 
the merchantable part of the trunk and 
burned with the branches and small twigs. 
The bark is also removed from all the 
stumps and burned. By thus working from 
the circumference of the infected area to 
the center it is hoped that the disease will 
be in time completely eradicated. The cure 
is preventive instead of remedial. It is 
heroic, but it seems to be the only way to 
save a noble species of tree. 


What Does Milk Cost? 


What is the cost of producing a quart of 
milk? The United States Government says 
four cents, or to be more accurate 4.16 and 
4.8 cents, based on the actual cost of grow- 
ing and harvesting products consumed by 
the cows and the cost of labor. The yearly 
cost of one cow is $165.95, or if her feed is 
valued at market prices, $191.82. 

The United States Government based 
their figures on tests made at New Jersey 
experiment stations with thirty-one milch 
cows, mostly Guernseys, Jerseys, grade 
Holsteins and Ayrshires, fed with home- 
grown feeds and also with purchased feeds. 
The yield of thirty-one cows averages 8661 
pounds of 3.96 per cent milk (with 3.96 per 
cent of butter fat). The average cost of 
feed per cow per year, based on actual cost 
of producing the crops used, was $95.73 or 
2.4 cents per quart of milk produced. If the 
feed is reckoned at market value, the cost 
per cow per year was $121.60 or 3.04 cents 
per quart. The estimated average cost of 
labor (but not supervision) and incidental 
expenses was $70.22 per cow per year, or 
1.76 cents per quart. By incidental expenses 
is meant bedding, stabling ($5 per cow), 
interest on investment in the animals, de- 
preciation in value of the cows, keep of 
bull, but not interest on land, buildings and 
dairy equipment. No credit is given the 
cows for manure or calf, neither is the 
farmer’s time charged for. Calculating 
manure worth $20 a cow and the grade 
calves $6 each at five days old, the cost of 
producing 4 per cent milk, even with high 
yields reported and including cost of super- 
vision, was approximately four cents a 
quart. ° 

New York experiments reached a similar 
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result, but the Ohio station found that the 
net production cost in that state was 6% 
cents per quart. 


Cubist Fashions 


So the dresses that his sisters and his 
cousins and his aunts are going to wear 
this season will be cubist and futurist! Such 
is the information vouchsafed us by no less 
an authority than the American Cloak and 
Suit Review in its current number. 

The department stores have had their ex- 
hibitions of importations of the very newest 
models by Poiret, Premet, Collot, Lanvin, 
Doucet, Paquin and Worth. 

The costumes were at first shown upon 
living models posed upon a deep square 
stage lined with black. The lights were 
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thrown upon the figures from above and 
from footlights and “the effect was inde- 
scribably beautiful.” Each pattern was ar- 
ranged by an artist of the new Futurist 
School who came especially from Paris for 
this purpose. After this impressive cere- 
mony a Cubist tea was served in an ad- 
joining room. The maids were arrayed in 
brilliant red turbans, blue gowns, wide yel- 
low and green silk draped girdles and tiny 
square aprons of various brilliant tints. 
The cakes were of tiny cubes. “Even the 
chairs and paper napkins were in greens, 
yellows and reds.” 

And now for the costumes themselves. 
They abounded in simple Oriental lines. 
Low draped girdles accompanied each dress 
which finished in stole effects. The trans- 
parency of the white upper bodice was 
effected by V-draped chiffon laces 
reaching to the top of the yirdle. Flow- 
ing draperies of “shadowy lace” hung 
from the shoulders. A’ panel effect out- 
lined with plaits at either side was laid 
into the front of this drapery and held 
in place at the lower edge with a “plas- 
tron of brilliants.” 

Even more startling fancies are re- 
ported from Longchamps, where the 
Englishwomen in the paddock quite 
out-Parised Paris. Wasp gowns, tight- 
fitting costumes of soft dull silk with 
wide stripes of black and yellow about 
the waist, were worn by tall women. 
Unsymmetrical decorations ruled the 
day—trimming on the left different 
from that on the right, gowns severe 
in front and elaborate behind, material 
disposed in various unequal divisions. 
One remembers that Matise paints fa- 
cial irregularity with fidelity—even 
with emphasis. Should not the gown 
harmonize with the wearer’s personal 
VP appearance? 

Hats were Cubist, literally. Water- 
proof silk of divers shades, shaped in 
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a perfect cube, untrimmed save for a wide 
ribbon showing many hand-painted cubes 
of garishly jumbled colors, completed the 
whimsical costumes. 


The Half-Deck and Its Balloons 


British naturalists are much interested in 
the introduction and rapid spread on their 
shores of our common slipper-limpets, or 
half-decks, introduced with the planting of 
American oysters in English waters. They 
think its spawning habits very strange. 





~ 


A CHAIN OF SPAWNING LIMPETS 


Lower three older female (9?) individuals; upper 
four males (4). The upper arrows indicate entrance 
of fresh water; the lower the common exit of waste 
water and the spawn. a, interior of a shell, showing 
the slipper-like, or half-decked form. 


In the early summer these little, almost 
stationary, mollusks creep together in 
heaps, one upon the other, sometimes a 
dozen or so forming a connected chain. 
Males and females are about equally mixt, 
but the matter of sex is one of age, for this 
limpet begins as a male, and later be- 
comes a female. 

In spawning it constructs fifty or sixty 
membranous bags or capsules, in each of 
which are placed about 250 eggs. Then it 
closes the bags and attaches each to the ad- 
jacent surface and to the pext bag by a 
short cord, so that the heap of limpets pres- 
ently looks as if covered with a bundle of 
tiny: balloons. The larve, after hatching, 
swim about for a time before settling down 
and assuming the form of limpets. 


The Moon and Wireless Telegraphy 


Many observations have been made by 
investigators, among them Mr. A. M. Cur- 
tis, Mr. Marconi and Mr. W. H. Eccles, 
upon the effect of moonlight on radio-tele- 
graphic communications. The general im- 
pression is that the effects of the moon are 
greater than has been generally supposed. 
Indeed, they are of the same order as the 
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influence of the sun. Hereafter calculations 
will always have to be made with lunar 
radiations in view. 

If the influence of the sun can be justly 
defined as charging the earth’s atmos- 
phere with cathode or ultra-violet radia- 
tions direct from Old Sol, then the conclu- 
sion must be drawn that the reflected or 
indirect ultra-violet radiations from the 
moon act in the same way. There are some 
ultra-modern astronomers who are radical 
enough to hold that the moon really emits 
rays of its own in such abundance as to ac- 
count for its influence upon wireless spark- 


- ing. 


There are four nights just after the full 
moon upon which this lunar effect is too 
great to be ignored. Upon such nights the 
moon bursts forth across the horizon at 
sunset; the effects are in evidence even if 
the moon is not visible. A rising full moon 
at this time may become confused with a 
setting sun and some skeptics maintain that 
the influence is a residual solar phenome- 
non, not a lunar one. The latest observa- 
tions, however, do not support such a view. 

It may be the tides in the atmosphere, it 
may be the electro-magnetic radiations 
from the moon, it may be some influence 
by the moon upon the earth’s corona. Even 
the hydrogen atmosphere, about 150 miles 
up, has been blamed. The fact remains that 
with the rise of the full moon a novel and 
unusual manifestation begins to show itself 
wherever wireless telegraphy is used. This 
consists for the most part in strange inter- 
ferences that resemble breaks in the mes- 
sages with corresponding difficulties in fil- 
tering out or picking up the flashes. 

Thus, when a radio-telegraphic instru- 
ment is attuned to a wave of certain dimen- 
sions, as long as there is no moon or any 
solar effect, messages will be sent and re- 
ceived as expected. Suddenly, however, 
when these celestial influences appear, the 
wireless waves will be irregular and broken 
up much as the eddies and ripples from a 
stone or fishing line break up the larger 
waves in a pond. 


Foreign Land Owners in Japan 


In connection with the agitation in Cali- 
fornia against land ownership by foreigners 
ineligible for citizenship, that is, by Orien- 
tals, it has often been asserted that Japan 
has no right to complain, since she does not 
permit foreigners to own land. This state- 
ment, while true if ownership means own- 
ership in fee simple, conveys an altogether 
wrong impression. 

There are three ways in which foreigners 
may hold land in Japan: (1) By ordinary 
lease, running for any convenient term and 
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renewable at the will of the lessee. The rent 
of such leased property is, however, liable 
to a review by the courts, after a certain 
number of years, on the application of either 
party. (2) A so-called superficies title may 
be secured in all parts of Japan, save what 
may be called colonial areas, running for 
any number of years. Many such titles now 
current run for 999 years, and so far as 
appears they might run for 5000. These 
titles give as complete control over the sur- 
face of the land as a fee simple title would 
do. (3) Foreigners may form joint stock 
companies and hold land for the purposes 
indicated by their charters. Some of these 
charters contain provisions practically lim- 
iting membership to foreigners. They are 
juridical persons formed under the civil 
code of Japan and are regarded as just as 
truly Japanese legal persons as tho com- 
posed solely of Japanese. Foreigners are 
excluded from membership in corporations 
subsidized by the Japanese government, but 
I think from no others. 

Aside from the three classes of holdings 
mentioned above, in the concessions of the 
old extra-territorial days, permanent leases 
are obtainable by purchase, from time to 
time. The rental on this property is fixed 
by the terms of the original deeds, at Yen, 
28.00 per hundred tsubo (400 square yards) 
per year for the business sections and con- 
siderably less for the residence sections of 
the concessions. In Yokohama the rental on 
the Bluff lots is Yen, 12.00 per hundred 
tsubo. This rental is in lieu of all other 
_ taxes, and the Hague Tribunal has decided 
that this stipulation gives immunity from 
taxation to all buildings or other improve- 
ments on such lots. 

These permanent leases have been the 
subject of much controversy; but many of 
the lots have already passed into Japanese 
hands and it is probable that this special 
form of ownership will ere long disappear. 

From the above statement it will be seen 
that whatever else may be said in defense 
of the California projects it can not be con- 
tended that they place no more disabilities 
upon the Japanese residents there than the 
Japanese law places upon foreigners in 
Japan. D. C. GREENE, D. D., 

Tokyo, Japan. 


Day and Night Street Signs 


The latest thing in the way of a street 
sign has been introduced by a Southern 
 psregtpngy e-- company and is now in 

near Los Angeles, California. In the 
southern section of the Golden State the 
various companies which subdivide acreage 
into building lots and erect homes thereon 
rival among each other in the creation of 





new and novel street marking monuments. 
This electric street indicator is not an 
expensive affair, but still it lends beauty 
and distinctiveness to the streets and the 
tract as a whole. It works both night and 
day. During the day the letters composing 
the names of the streets are plainly visible, 
while at night an electric light inside of 
the marker shines thru the transparent 
letters. The old method of striking a match 
to see the wording on the signpost is done 


away with. 


The post is about eleven and a half feet 
in hight. On a lower section of red brick 
rests a hollow cement cap in which the 
glass street sign is set. On top of the cap 
is a frosted glass globe. Two forty-candle- 
power. electric lamps are used for each 
standard, one in the cap, the other in the 
globe. 

The entire system; which comprises about 
forty standards and eighty lights, is oper- 
ated by a large clock. 





_ARE YOUR STREET SIGNS AS GOOD? 


In this California town they are not content with 
pe mv on posts. The street name is illuminated at 
night. 
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Pebbles 


Wives of great men remind us of it pret- 
ty often—Woman’s Home Companion. 


When will the world learn that this bom- 
barding of cities is merely a shell game?— 
Progression. 


“Does it cost much to feed the giraffes?” 
“No; you see a little goes a long ways 
with them.”—Brooklyn Life. 


Knicker—“Is he deeply in love?” 

Bocker—“Yes, he thinks all the girls on 
the magazine covers look like Her:”—The 
Sun. 


Glee Club Man—“How do you like that 
refrain?” 

Unappreciative Friend—“The more you 
refrain the better I like it.”—Pelican. 


Appleton—“Your (friend, Stagely, the 
actor, is making an ass of himself these 
days.” 

Holden—“How so?” 

Appleton—“He is playing Nick Bottom 
in the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ ”— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


Mrs. Newrich—“We are going to live in 
a better neighborhood hereafter.” 

Mrs. Keen—“Ah! So are we.” 

Mrs. Newrich—“Then you are going to 
move too?” 

Mrs. Keen—“No; we’re going to stay 
right here.”—Boston Transcript. 


Philadelphia, Pa—Angus Carney, who 
has announced that he is his own grand- 
father, has his neighbors doing mental 
arithmetic which makes the age of Anne 
a mere primary problem. 

Carney has compiled the following: “I 
met a widow with a grown daughter and I 
married the widow. Then my father met my 
step-daughter and married her. That made 
my wife the mother-in-law of her father-in- 
law, and made my step-daughter my step- 
mother. My father became my step-son. 

“Then my step-mother, the daughter of 
my wife, had a son. That boy was, of course, 
my brother, because he was my father’s son. 
But he was also the son of my wife’s 
daughter and therefore my grandson. That 
made me grandfather of my wife’s grand- 
son. 

“Then my wife had a son. My mother-in- 
law, the step-sister, is also his grandmother, 
because he is her step-son’s child. My 
father is the brother-in-law of my child, be- 
cause the step-sister is his wife. I am a 
brother of my own son, who is also the child 
of my step-grandmother. I am my mother’s 
brother-in-law. My wife is her child’s aunt. 
My son is my father’s nephew and I am my 
own grandfather.”—San Antonio Light. 
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Fifty Years Ago 
From The Independent, May 28, 1863. 
THE UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. 


—The National Convention, called by a 
decree of Gen. Mosquera, to recognize the 
Government of New Grenada, assembled at 
Rio Negro, in February. The new form of 
organization proposed by Gen. Mosquera 
has been adopted, under the name of the 
United States of Colombia. We translate 
the following extract on the question of re- 
moving the capital from Bogota to Panama: 

“When, in. 1821, the Liberator (Bolivar) 
sent Ministers Plenipotentiary to Mexico, 
Peru, Chili, Buenos Ayres, and Guatemala, 
to form a treaty of alliance with those re- 
publics, he indicated Panama as a point im- 
portant for the meeting of a Congress of 
Plenipotentiaries of the Spanish-American 
Republics. Bolivar considered the Isthmus 
of Panama as the most precious jewel of 
Colombia, and the natural seat of the gov- 
ernment of a great nationality, which 
should result in the consolidation of republi- 
can institutions of the New World. . . . 

“Gen. Mosquera met the objections raised 
by some against removing the capital to 
Panama. He says Panama would be very 
easy to communicate with from other coun- 
tries, and the best center of the Spanish- 
American Union. The North American 
United States would naturally join it. The 
prejudices of education and local antipathies 
would melt away under the influences of 
such a general point of union. 


Cartoon of the Week 





A SUFFRAGET RECIPE 


“My dear, I always use two cups of guncotton.”— 
A cartoon by Minor in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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The Controversy with Japan 


Governor Johnson signed, on the 19th, 
the land bill which has given offense to the 
Japanese, and at once our Government’s 
reply to Japan’s protest was handed to the 
Japanese Ambassador. It is understood that 
in this reply the United States insists that 
the treaty has not been violated. In Japan 
it was received with regret, but its friendly 
and diplomatic utterances appear to have 
commended it to the government there, and 
the reports as to the situation at once be- 
came more favorable. It is said that Japan 
holds that there has been a violation of the 
treaty. In addition her pride has been 
wounded by what is regarded as an expres- 
sion concerning racial inferiority. 

The controversy did not prevent legisla- 
tion at Tokio appropriating $600,000 for the 
Empire’s participation in the Panama 
Canal Exposition at San Francisco. At- 
tempts to check public clamor in Japan 
were made by the Government, and in 
Washington Mr. Wilson urged Representa- 
tive Sisson, of Mississippi, who had an- 
nounced his intention to speak on the sub- 
ject, to refrain from offending Japan. 

The serious illness of the Emperor of 
Japan began, on the 22d, to divert public 
attention in his country from this contro- 
versy. President Wilson seized the oppor- 
tunity to send at once a cable message of 
sympathy and good wishes. This was well 
received. The message was prominently dis- 
played in the Japanese press. Two or three 
days later a marked improvement of the 
Emperor’s condition removed anxiety. Some 
think that Japan will ask for legislation 
here making Japanese eligible for citizen- 
ship. Four prominent Japanese have ar- 
rived at San Francisco. One is a member of 
the Senate and another is president of the 
Presbyterian College at Tokio. They will 
inquire as to the controversy and the con- 
dition of Japanese in California. 


Washington Topics 


The President has accepted the resigna- 
tions of Gen. John C. Black, president of the 
Civil Service Commission, and William 
Washburn, a member, which were formally 
handed to him at the beginning of his term. 
_ The successors of the officers will be C. M. 
Galloway, of South Carolina, and G. B. 
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Wales, of New Hampshire. As Mr. Wilson 
has supported the principles of civil service 
reform, his action is not regarded as hos- 
tile to the merit system. It is understood 
that he came to the conclusion, on account 
of methods brought to his notice, that the 
Commission needed new blood. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Republican National Committee it 
was decided by unanimous vote that a spe- 
cial meeting of the National Committee 
should be held sixty days after the end of 
the present session of Congress to consider 
the advisability of holding in 1914 a special 
national Republican convention to settle 
differences. It is expected that such a con- 
vention will be held. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider legal questions which 
may arise in connection with a reduction 
of representation from the South. A reduc- 
tion was urged in a letter from Senator 
Cummins, representing the sentiments of 
the recent meeting in Chicago. The Pro- 
gressive party’s executive committee says 
that amalgamation with any other party is 
out of the question. Mr. Roosevelt says it 
is idle to talk of amalgamation. 

Secretary Daniels is convinced that the 
manufacturers of armor plate have not 
treated the Government fairly. It is alleged 
that their bidding has not been competitive 
and that their prices are extortionate. Sen- 
ator Ashurst has introduced a bill appro- 
priating $1,600,000 for a Government fac- 
tory in which armor plate shall be made. 


Conviction of Senator Stilwell 


In New York City, on the 24th, State 
Senator Stephen J. Stilwell was convicted 
of soliciting a bribe at Albany. The ex- 
treme penalty for such an offense is ten 
years in prison and a fine of $5000. George 
H. Kendall, president of the New York 
Bank Note Company, complained that the 
Stock Exchange discriminated unjustly 
against his company by barring securities 
engraved by it. He prepared a bill to pre- 
vent such discrimination, and was directed 
by Governor Sulzer to consult Stilwell, 
chairman of the Senate’s Code Committee. 
The bill was introduced and then referred 
to this committee. There it lingered, and 
Kendall says that when he complained of 
the delay Stilwell asked him to pay $500 
for each of four members, with $1500 more 
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to be used in procuring a report in the As- 
sembly, or House. 

Governor Sulzer urged Stilwell to resign. 
This he refused to do. He was tried in the 
Senate, where the vote was in his favor, 
28 to 21. Then he was indicted. Action has 
been taken quickly. The offense: was com- 
mitted on March 31, the Senate voted: on 
April 15, he was indicted on May 10, the 
trial began on May 21, and three days later 
he was found guilty. He represented a dis- 
trict in that part of New York City which 
is called the Borough of the Bronx, and 
this was his third term in the Senate. 


The Philippine Islands 


Speaking at a dinner in Washington, last 
week, Secretary Daniels said the only men- 
ace to our ‘peace was due to the purchase of 
colonies in the East, the inhabitants of 
which did not come to us of their own free 
will. 

It is understood that Professor Henry J. 
Ford, of Princeton University, has been a 
personal representative of President Wil- 


son in the Philippines, where he has vis- . 


ited many parts of the archipelago. It is 
reported that he has been engaged in an 
investigation and that the results of his in- 
quiry are to be given to the President. 


Mexico 


There was not much fighting in Mexico, 
last week, but the gains were on the rebel 
side. Near Sacramento, in the northeast, 
100 Federal soldiers were ambushed and 
killed. The rebels increased their hold upon 
the railroads. Dispatches to the Associated 
Press said that they were a dominating 
force in the rural districts of every Mexican 
state. At the capital there were signs of 
hostility toward Americans, owing to our 
Government’s failure to recognize the gov- 
ernment of Huerta. On account of this feel- 
ing, and because of the deplorable condition 
of the country, the exodus of Americans 
continues. Many refugees are crossing the 
boundary or going by sea to San Francisco 
or Galveston. 

After an exciting debate, Congress au- 
thorized the negotiation of a loan of $100,- 
000,000, and it is understood that arrange- 
ments have been made for borrowing $75,- 
000,000, the bonds to be sold at 90 and to 
bear 6 per cent interest. The lenders are 
two banks in Paris. It was asserted in Con- 

gress that the Government had rejected an 
offer made on more favorable terms. Gov- 
ernor Carranza has sent to the British and 
French Governments his warning that the 
rebels, if victorious, will repudiate the loan. 
In one of the northern states, D. J. 
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Crockett, grandson of the famous David 
Crockett, was captured with two other 
Americans while watching a battle. Having 
been denounced as spies, they were sta- 
tioned, with six Mexicans, in front of a fir- 
ing squad. The Mexicans were killed, but 
the Americans, having been spared by the 
soldiers, were unhurt. They were permitted 
to cross the border to Texas. In Zacatecas, 
John Walker, an English owner of a mine, 
was attacked by eleven of his employees. 
He defended himself with an automatic pis- 
tol, and was aided by his wife, who used a 
rifle. They killed five and wounded three of 
their assailants, and were enabled by a 
Spanish priest to reach a place of safety. 


Cuba’s New Government 


The new President of Cuba, General Ma- 
rio Garcia Menocal, was inaugurated on 
the 20th. A long procession followed him 
to the palace, where he took the oath of 
office. Much enthusiasm was shown by the 
people. Our Government sent as special del- 
egates Mr. Malone, third Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, and Brigadier General Crow- 
der. They were introduced immediately 
after the oath had been taken, and Mr. Ma- 
lone delivered President Wilson’s message 
of congratulation and good will, expressing 
his “hearty sympathy with every element 
of good government in Cuba” and his pur- 
pose to “support” there “a firm and just 
Government against all elements of disor- 
der.” Mr. Wilson, the delegate said, earn- 
estly desired a most cordial understanding 
between the two countries. Believing that 
such co-operation was possible only when 
promoted by justice and law, he would seek 
to make justice and “a firm opposition to 
all arbitrary and irregular force the basis 
of mutual intercourse.” The American people 
had no sympathy with those who sought 
to seize the power of government in order 
to advance their personal ambitions. They 
most earnestly and sincerely desired that 
Cuba’s future should be one of uninterrupt- 
ed advance toward peace, prosperity and 
security. In the course of his reply, the new 
President said that his purpose was to 
maintain the most cordial relations with 
the United States. He was confident that 
these relations would become more intimate 
for the benefit of both countries and with- 
out disturbing the liberties of either. 

President Menocal was born in Cuba 
forty-six years ago. One of his uncles was 
Aniceto G. Menocal, an engineer in the 
United States Navy, who is remembered in 
connection with his survey of the Nicara- 
gua Canal route. The new President was 
graduated at the Maryland Agricultural 
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College in 1884, and at Cornell University 
four years later. He built railroads in Cuba 
and won high rank as a soldier in her wars. 
For some years past he has been the man- 
ager of three great sugar estates. Enrique 
Jose Varona, the new Vice-President, was 
formerly professor of philosophy and ethics 
in the University of Havana. In the Cabinet 
are Ezequiel Garcia, formerly professor of 
literature in that university, and Jose Vil- 
lalon, professor of mathematics there and 
a graduate of Lehigh University. 


Central America 


In Nicaragua, the government has found’ 


large quantities of arms and ammunition, 
which had been hidden by persons believed 
to be interested in a revolutionary conspir- 
acy. Therefore it has issued a decree plac- 
ing the republic under martial law. Many 
suspected men have been imprisoned. 
Great Britain having constrained Gua- 
temala to resume the payment of interest 
on her foreign debt, American creditors 
are now pressing their claims. Complaint 
has been made to Secretary Bryan by a 
publishing company which printed for Gua- 
temala’s government eighteen -years ago 
450,000 school books. These the government 
sold to pupils in the schools, but failed to 
pay the publisher. After some delay it gave 
the creditor some bonds, secured by a part 
of the taxes. But interest was not paid. 
By the explosion of 32,000 pounds of dy- 
namite, on the 18th, the dike by which the 
waters of the Pacific had been withheld 
from the Panama Canal was removed, and 
the ocean was admitted. A few days later, 
two steam shovels, one from the east and 
the other from the west, met in the Culebra 
Cut, and the excavation at grade was com- 
pleted there, altho much more must be done 
before the required width is obtained. 


South America 


There have been many arrests in the cap- 
ital of Venezuela. Dr. Batista and General 
Penalosa, members of the Government 
Council, fled to Curacao, arriving there last 
week. General Hernandez, a revolutionist 
commonly called El Mocho, now in New 
York, says he has been asked to lead a pop- 
ular revolt against President Gomez. The 
Council, he says, declined to approve a 
treaty made by Gomez with France. Its 
approval of such agreements is required by 
the constitution. Gomez, he asserts, placed 
several members of the Council in prison, 
but Batista and Penalosa escaped. 

Following the discovery of revolutionary 
plots in Ecuador there have been many ar- 
rests. Mounted police patrol the streets of 
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Quito and Guayaquil. Congress has au- 
thorized the President to use extraordinary 
measures for the preservation of order. 

C. E. Akers, a British rubher expert 
employed by the Brazilian Government to 
suggest plans for defending the rubber in- 
dustry of the Amazon Valley against East 
Indian competition, advises that the export 
tax, now about 20 per cent, be reduced by 
three-quarters, that 50,000 Chinese coolies 
be imported, and that rubber planters be 
brought from India to instruct them in 
modern methods. The planters will be em- 
ployed at once. From Japan 3000 settlers 
are coming, to take lands offered to them 
by the Government. 

Argentina’s Cabinet has been consider- 
ing a bill, soon to be introduced, limiting 
the number of cattle and sheep to be killed 
for export. Probably the bill will be passed. 
The preparation of it is due to attacks upon 
the American Beef Trust, which has large 
interests in Argentina. Cattle breeders op- 
pose it, asserting that the Ameritans are 
paying very high prices for cattle. It is 
alleged, however, that the Americans are 
plotting to drive native packers out of 
business, and to obtain full control. 


The Wedding of a Princess 


Princess Victoria Luise of Prussia, 
daughter of the German Emperor, and 
Prince Ernst August of Cumberland, were 
married with the rites of the Lutheran 
Church on the evening of May 24. The cere- 
mony took place in the chapel of the Im- 
perial castle at Berlin. The bridegroom is a 
member of the dethroned Hanoverians and 
this marriage heals a breach of long stand- 
ing between his house and the Hohenzoll- 
erns. Tho the day was a rainy one, the 
streets of the capital were filled with people 
and many of the houses were decorated. 
Prince Ernst and his bride are spending 
their honeymoon at one of the Kaiser’s 
hunting lodges, Hubertusstock. 

This wedding brought to Berlin many no- 
tables, including the Czar of Russia, who 
came in an armored train with an army of 
secret police, and George V of England. 
Newspaper dispatches suggest that the 
German Emperor seized upon the occasion 
to work for a betterment of the relations. 
between Great Britain and Germany. King 
George in replying to an address presented 
to him by British residents of Berlin on 
May 23, said: “The preservation of peace 
is my fervent desire, as it was the chief 
aim and object of my dear father’s life.” 

Emperor William pardoned three British 
subjects serving sentences as spies in Ger- 
many—this just before the coming of the 
British monarch. Bertrand Stewart, a Lon- 
don solicitor, was arrested in February, 
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1912, and sentenced to three and a half 
years. The others, Captain Trench and 
Lieutenant Brandon, were caught spying 
on the North Sea coast in December, 1910, 
and sentenced to four years detention in a 
fortress. The German press, with the ex- 
ception of one Pan-German organ, com- 
mend the pardon of the Englishmen as “an 
act of knightly courtesy to King George 
and the British nation.” 


Military Notes 


A resolution striking out 1008 additional 
army lieutenants and 1044 non-commis- 
sioned officers from the number demanded 
by the German Government in the new 
Army bill, was adopted by the Budget Com- 
mittee of the Reichstag on the 24th, after 
it had been introduced by the Center party. 

It was asserted that this action had been 
taken because the number demanded was 
not available, as there were not enough 
aspirants for commissions. The possibility 
of dissolution is under discussion, owing to 
the disposition of the Centrists and the 
Socialists to cut military appropriations. 
The Lokal-Anzeiger asserts that in the 
course of the discussions of the Budget 
Committee in April, when the members of 
the Center and the Socialists were vig- 
orously slashing the bills, Imperial Chan- 
cellor von Bethmann-Hollweg sent word to 
the Centrists that the Reichstag would be 
dissolved if they persisted in their course. 

The warning was at that time effective, 
and the Centrists even intimated their 
willingness to restore three cavalry regi- 
ments which they had cut out on the sec- 
ond reading of the Army bill. Their posi- 
tion is now less conciliatory. 

On the 24th the draft of a bill authoriz- 
ing the French Government to borrow 
$200,000,000, or about that sum, for twenty 
years, in order to meet military expenses, 
was submitted to the Cabinet by Charles 
Dumont, Minister of Finance, and ap- 
proved. M. Dumont explained to his col- 
leagues his plans for increasing the Gov- 
ernment’s revenues by $40,000,000 annually. 

The French Premier’s prohibition of a 
demonstration against the three-years’ 
service bill on the occasion of the annual 
Communist procession to the Mur des 
Fédéres, bordering the Pére Lachaise Cem- 
etery, where prisoners were shot by the 
government troops in 1871, is violently at- 
tacked by the Socialists, and has been made 
the question of the maintenance or fall of 
the Barthou ministry. Altho the ministry 
won a victory of 381 votes against 186, the 
fact remains that nearly one-third of the 
Chamber of Deputies openly declare for 
civil war, for the principles of the General 
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Labor Confederation, for the sabotage of 
mobilization material in case of war, etc. 
There is even a suggestion of gravity in 
the situation conveyed by the recent con- 
ference of President Poincaré and his bit- 
ter political opponent, Georges Clemenceau, 
at the Elysée Palace. The visit lasted half 
an hour, and was the first meeting of the 
rivals since the Presidential election. M. 
Clemenceau, after hesitation, seems to have 
temporarily abandoned his venomous at- 
tacks on the Cabinet. Investigations con- 
cerning the secret campaign of the Labor 
Confederation, which has instigated mu- 
tinous demonstrations in the French army, 
show that French Socialism is more violent 
and destructive than anything yet seen in 
Germany or England, and is aimed at all 
forms of government that rely on armed 
force or the police to maintain law and or- 
der. On the 25th, 20,000 persons attended a 
meeting at Pré St. Gervais, outside the 
Paris fortifications, to protest against the 
three years’ service bill. 

Moreover, the exaggerated statements 
concerning insubordination in the French 
army have been published with sensational 
comment by the German press at the mo- 
ment when Emperor Nicholas and King 
George, the two most powerful friends of 
France, are wedding guests at Berlin. Says 
the Paris correspondent of the New York 
Tribune: “The French Labor Federation, 
under the lead of Jaurés, Vaillant and 
Wilm, is making a tooth and nail fight to 
re-establish the Paris Commune.” 


Germany in Africa 


Berlin dispatches of last week stated that 
Germany was to obtain a free hand to ex- 
pand her colonial empire in Central Africa 
as the price of surrendering her rights in 
the Persian Gulf section of the Bagdad 
Railway. THis was to be the “compensa- 
tion” in return for Germany’s consent to 
the pending Anglo-Turkish convention 
whereby Great Britain acquires control of 
the terminal of the Bagdad road and prac- 
tical possession of the strategic harbor of 
Koweit, on the Persian Gulf. 

Germany was to be permitted, the report 
continued, to negotiate with Belgium and 
Portugal for the creation of a vast traffic 
system in Central Africa, in which the voice 
of the German Government should be para- 
mount. This is a euphonious way of putting 
the fact that the Kaiser is to be allowed to 
realize his long cherished ambition to ab- 
sorb the bulk of Portuguese Africa, and to 
acquire a large slice of the Belgian Kongo, 
without British opposition. 

The fact that the Kaiser had decided to 
extend to King George a pompous welcome 
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when he arrived in Berlin to attend the 
wedding of the Kaiser’s daughter was in- 
terpreted as evidence that the visit was an 
event of political magnitude. An official 
statement issued at Berlin on May 22 de- 
nied, however, that discussions on Central 
Africa had taken place with Great Britain. 


In the Balkans 


It is reported that King Peter of Servia 
will abdicate as soon as a treaty of peace 
is signed with Turkey. The King is in his 
sixty-ninth year, and his health is said 
to have broken down under the responsibil- 
ities placed upon him by the Balkan War. 

It is said that Bulgaria is no longer hold- 
ing up the peace negotiations at London, 
but certain other of the allies, who demand 
modifications of the terms fixt upon in the 
preliminary sessions of the commissioners. 
Four hundred million dollars is given as 
the amount of the indemnity demanded. 
Bulgaria’s share would be half, says the 
Bulgarian Minister of Finance. 

Reports of the assassination of Essad 
Pasha, who commanded the Turks at Scu- 
tari thruout the siege by Montenegrin and 
Servian forces, were current last week. 
Essad Pasha has had pretensions to the 
throne of Albania. | 

A battle between Greeks and Bulgarians 
in the Panghaon district was reported from 
Salonika on May 22. A Greek captain was 
killed and 250 men were killed or wounded. 
It is reported from university towns in 
Switzerland that students from Greece and 
Bulgaria enrolled there have been ordered 
to return and to join the colors. King Con- 
stantine of Greece, accompanied by Prince 
Alexander and the general staff, left Ath- 
ens for Salonika on the 23d. The King of 
Greece was said, next day, to be trying to 
establish a neutral zone between the two 
armies. A mutiny broke out last week in 
the Bulgarian army at Seres. Some of the 
men demanded to be disbanded. Their com- 
manding officer committed suicide when he 
proved unable to quell the disturbance. 


Complications in China 


The text has been published of a letter 
from Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the first provisional 
President of China and the creator of its 
republic, warning the five nations of the 
danger to China and to their interests if 
the Quintuple Power loan of $125,000,000 
contracted for is completed. The conditions 
which have led to this very serious protest 
go back to the establishment of two prin- 
cipal political parties in China. 

The Republican party supports the pres- 
ent Provisional President, Yuan Shi-kai, 


who owes his election to the resignation. of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen who urged his choice, as 
being a man of great ability and of tried 
progressive principles. But his administra- 
tion has been charged with tyranny and 
now with crime. The other is the National- 
ist party, whose chief, but not entire, sup- 
port is in the Southern provinces, and whose 
chief representative is Dr. Sun. They have 
clashed in the Chinese Parliament, having 
elected their president of the Senate, but 
having just failed, as the last reports re- 
ceived, of having elected the Speaker for 
the lower house. No perfected constitution 
has therefore been constructed, and no per- 
manent President of the republic chosen. 

Then came the murder of General Sung 
Chiao-jen, one of the chief Nationalist lead- 
ers; it was at first suspected, and then ap- 
parently proved by letters and telegrams, 
that he was killed by direct orders of the 
Premier under President Yuan Shi-kai 
and with the connivance of Yuan himself. 
A preliminary investigation closely impli- 
cated them, and then followed the poison- 
ing of the assassin himself, it was believed 
to shut his mouth. This made a tremendous 
impression in southern China. President 
Yuan refused to have a special court ap- 
pointed to try those accused, and important 
officials demanded the resignation or re- 
moval of the Premier and the President 
also. 

Coincident with this was the conflict over 
the loan of $125;000,000 by bankers of the 
five Powers, after the withdrawal of the 
United States. The loan was agreed to and 


.signed by Yuan and his Cabinet without 


the approval of the Parliament. The presi- 
dent and vice-president of the Senate and 
other officials_ protested vigorously against 
accepting the loan, and now Dr. Sun has 
done the same, but President Yuan insists 
that it was constitutionally done. The Na- 
tionalists and Dr. Sun believe that when a 
third of it when received has been used to 
pay pressing debts, Yuan will use the rest 
in strengthening his own power. For this 
reason Dr. Sun protests to the five nations 
against paying the loan, expressing the 
fear of violent opposition and revolt against 
Yuan; but the first payment was declared, 
and we do not hear it has been recalled. I/ 
paid, Yuan will be likely to win over some 
of his opponents, but without the money a 
compromise and peace is likely. The with- 
drawal of the United States from the loan 
seems justified. 

The gravity of the conditions in China 
will be increased by the assassination by a 
bomb last Sunday of General Hsu, a strong 
supporter of Yuan Shih-kai, doubtless in 
revenge for the murder of Sung Chiao-jen. 
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National Board of Fire Underwriters 


Several days ago the principal fire under- 
writing organization of the United States, 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
held its forty-seventh annual meeting in 
New York City. The membership of this 
body is composed of the principal companies 
of this country and the representatives of 
the Amerizan branches of the foreign com- 
panies, to the total number of about 120, 
covering perhaps ninety per cent of the 
country’s aggregate insurable value. It is 
purely deliberative in character, exercises 
no legislative functions, makes no rates and 
confines itself to the big fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying the business. If its annual 
proceedings received from the insuring pub- 
lic the attention their importance merited, 
the interests of the latter would be substan- 
tially enhanced, and many vexatious and 
expensive problems growing out of unwise 
insurance legislation would be averted. But 
when people will not even read the policies 
they buy and pay money for, of course they 
will not “waste” one hour a year—the board 
holds but one meeting annually—poring 
over the dry discussions of a business organ- 
ization. More’s the pity. 

In his annual address, the president of 
the board, George W. Babb, United States 
manager of the Northern Assurance Com- 
pany of London, states that within the year 
which has elapsed forty-one states have held 
sessions of their legislatures and that more 
measures for the regulation of the fire in- 
surance business—a total of about 1500— 
were introduced than in any previous year, 
and that some of them, hostile and per- 
nicious in character, became laws. “There 
are several fatuous ideas,” he observed, 
“which some legislators appear to har- 
bor.” Continuing: 

“One is that fire insurance companies can 
practically be compelled by law:to do busi- 
ness at a loss. This rests on the assumption 
that the companies will continue indefinitely 
to do business at inadequate rates fixt or 
controlled by the buyers of insurance thru 
their office-holding representatives. An- 
other is that the usual contract conditions 
in general use for generations can be elim- 
inated without increasing the fire loss and 
without increasing the cost of insurance to 
the great majority who do not have fires.” 

Here is a point which the average man 
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overlooks in discussing fire insurance. The 
vast majority of insurants do not suffer loss 
by fire and every movement having for its 
object the liberalization of contract condi- 
tions increases the burdens borne by the 
ninety and nine for the benefit of the one. 
As Mr. Babb says further on: 

“A policy is a contract and a restrictive 
contract, wisely made restrictive in order 
to safeguard the public generally and make 
the cost of insurance to careful and honest 
persons reasonable and _ non-prohibitive. 
Statistics indicate that there is about one 
fire to each five hundred adults. Removal 
of the restrictive policy conditions sanc- 
tioned by long use and many legislatures 
means an additional premium tax on four 
hundred and ninety-nine adults out of every 
five hundred for the benefit of the one who 
by his negligence, misfortune or otherwise, 
has had a fire and endangered his neigh- 
bor’s property, as well as his own. Should 
such a one in five hundred be encouraged at 
the expense of the other four hundred and 
ninety-nine? The countries in Europe 
answer strongly in the negative and there 
the loss per capita is about one-eighth of 
that in the United States.” 

Coming to the subject of taxation, a com- 
pilation of the figures of 1912 for 183 com- 
panies shows, calculating on premims re- 
ceived, less losses paid, that the rate was 
5.66 per cent and that calculated on the 
basis of premiums (without deducting 
losses) it was 2.66 per cent. As net premi- 
ums in the fire insurance business are equiv- 
alent to gross sales, less returned goods, in 
mercantile lines, there is force in the in- 
quiry which Mr. Babb makes when he asks: 
“I wonder how a tax of 2.66 per cent. on 
gross sales, less returned goods, would be 
received by the merchants and manufac- 
turers of the country?” 

An examination of the underwriting re- 
sults attained on the business transacted by 
183 companies in 1912 shows a profit of 
2.52 per cent of the net premiums written 
—four one-hundredths per cent less than 
the tax bill. The average amount of profit 
per company was $42,320, and the average 
liability assumed per company was $227,- 
375,444. The aggregate capital represented 
was $286,783,063, on which the profit shown 
above equals 2.70 per cent. The total 
premiums for the year were $307,287,313, 
the losses paid were $161,917,069, the ex- 
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penses amounted to $120,783,626, while the 
increase in liabilities for outstanding losses, 
unearned premiums and other claims, was 
$16,842,087. The difference is underwriting 
profit, $7,744,531. A sum less than eight 
million dollars on more than three hun- 
dred millions handled cannot be regarded 
as excessive, especially when we consider 
the risks run by capital in the fire business. 

But the ten-year record is not so good. 
From 1903 to 1912, inclusive, the com- 
panies received in premiums $2,550,290,543. 
The outgo was: losses paid, $1,427,214,115; 
expenses, $973,030,796, and increase in lia- 
bilities $153,413,427; total of losses, ex- 
penses and increased liabilities, $2,553,658,- 
338; deficit for the ten years, $3,367,795, 
equaling thirteen one-hundredths per cent 
of the premiums handled. Thus it will be 
seen that the companies, taken together, 
have made no money on their underwriting 
in ten years and have been sustained by the 
earnings accruing from their invested 
assets. ; 

Reporting for the Committee on Incen- 
diarism and Arson, Mr. J. J. Guile, United 
States manager of the Sun Insurance Office 
of London, stated that during the forty 
years since the board’s arson fund was 
founded, 6,292 rewards had been offered 
amounting to $2,085,425, which resulted in 
397 convictions at a cost of $84,869. 

As previously observed, the work of the 
National Board is almost academic in char- 
acter, its great importance consisting in its 
determination of standards, both as to the 
ethics of fire insurance practice and in the 
matter of devices and methods of fire pre- 
vention and fire extinction. Commenting on 
the addition, last year, of another depart- 
ment, that of law, the executive committee 
says that legislative and legal matters have 
been dealt with in a broad and thoro man- 
ner, welding the influence of the members 
into a single and powerful force for good— 
discouraging bad legislation and accord- 
ing vigorous support to that which was wise 
and wholesome. “Can there be any limit 
to this progressive work of propagating 
sound principles and a broader education 
in fire underwriting science?” asks the 
committee. Continuing, the chairman says: 
“Other departments quite as valuable to our 
business as those now in operation will, I 
believe, be added until the National Board 
becomes truly a university for inculcating 
wide and thoro knowledge of the principles 
of our most comprehensive business.” 


Life Insurance Dividends 


If the so-called dividend on a life insur- 
ance premium does not represent something 
that has been gained or earned from that 


source, it cannot by any artifice of argu- 
ment be regarded as constituting an ele- 
ment of its owner’s income. To be ‘specific, 
if a policyholder’s premium is $100, and 
that sum is made up of the elements, mathe- 
matically ascertained, necessary in the pay- 
ment of current death claims, expenses and 
reserve, plus the loading for contingencies, 
the whole amounting to the $100 mentioned, 
and if at the end of the year the company 
finds it has remaining in its custody $20 of 
that money which it wishes to pay back to 
the policyholder, can that $20 be regarded 
as a dividend? Isn’t it a remnant of the 
sum he originally paid out on his policy? 

Let us assume that this same man buys 
$100 of building .and loan stock, and that 
at the year’s end he receives $20 as a divi- 
dend from the building and loan associa- 
tion. What is his position in that case? He 
still owns $100 of stock and has $20 in cash, 
a total of $120. The dividend here is an 
earning and properly falls under the head 
of income. 


The $100 life insurand¢e premium does not, 
as in the other case, remain as so much 
capital, but decreases to the amount of the 
reserve, an element somewhat akin to a 
savings bank deposit, for it must remain on 
investment to guarantee. the future pay- 
ment of the policy as a death claim. On 
what is called an ordinary whole life policy 
the reserve, increased annually by princi- 
pal additions and _ interest accretions, 
amounts at age 96—the end of life, accord- 
ing to the Mortality Table—to the face 
amount of the policy. 


Here is another proof that a life insur- 
ance premium dividend is not income: the 
life insurance companies which sell non- 
participating policies pay no dividends to 
policyholders, but their premiums are 
from ten to fifteen per cent less than the 
rates charged by mutual companies. Let us 
assume that the policyholder mentioned 
above also carries a non-participating con- 
tract, the premium for which is $85. He 
keeps $15 in his pocket. Is that income? 

And yet the Income Tax bill before Con- 
gress seeks to include the “dividends” on 
mutual policies as objects of taxation. 


Notes 


The fifth annual conference of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America will take place on 
June 10, at Hartford, Conn. 


Announcement is made that the Spring- 
field F. & M. Insurance Company will in- 
crease its capital to $2,500,000 by declaring 
a stock dividend of $500,000 on July 1. The 
present net surplus of the company exceeds 
$3,000,000. 
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An Interesting Sale of Bonds 


The result of New York City’s sale, last 
week, of $45,000,000 of 4% per cent bonds 
was awaited with interest by those who 
were watching the course of the in- 
vestment market. There were 476 bids, 
amounting to $76,124,780. The awards 
ranged from 100.005 upward, and the aver- 
age of them was 100.159, showing an aver- 
age income basis of about 4.49 per cent. 
Several of the largest offers were made at 
par. All of these were rejected, but nearly 
all of those above par were accepted. The 
largest awards were $5,000,000 to Harvey 
Fisk & Sons, from 100.077 to 100.277; 
$4,000,000 to the Bankers’ Trust Company, 
100.013 to 100.380; and $2,500,000 to J. & 
W. Seligman & Co. at 100.020. The highest 
bids were those of two women, each of 
whom obtained $100 at 105. On the follow- 
ing day, at the Stock Exchange, the price 
fell to 99%, but a recovery raised it slight- 
ly above par. 

Never before has New York been re- 
quired to pay so high a rate of interest, but 
in recent months several other cities have 
not done so well. The great city’s bond rec- 
ord is an instructive one. In 1903 New York 
borrowed about $25,000,000 on 3% per cent 
bonds, at income rates ranging from 3.32 
to 3.45 per cent. In the following two years, 
the interest rate was still 3%, but sales 
averaged only a shade above par. Then the 
rate was increased to 4 per cent. Sales were 
not far from par, and the income basis rose, 
in 1906 and 1907, from 3.65 to 3.99. Two 
issues in panic times (4% per cent) may be 
passed over, as exceptional. In 1909, bonds 
for $62,500,000 were issued at 4 per cent, 
the average of sales exceeding par by only 
a small fraction. Then bonds at 4% were 
sold, $110,000,000 in 1910 and 1911, the in- 
come basis advancing from 4.15 to 4.20. In 
1912 the rate was still 4%, for an issue of 
$65,000,000, sold at 100.74 and yielding an 
income rate of 4.21. 

As the city is not permitted to sell bonds 
below par, the rate for last week’s issue 
was raised to 4% per cent. As has been 
shown, the average of awards exceeds par 
by only about 1% ver cent and the income 
basis, which was 3.31 ten years ago, is now 
4.49. The city’s credit is good, there is an 
unfailing market for the bonds, and they 
are to be free from income tax. 
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Other cities have found it difficult to bor- 
row at the old rates. San Francisco recent- 
ly could get only a little more than par for 
5 per cents. Many instances in the field of 
bond investment here and abroad might be 
cited. For an offer of $30,000,000 of St. 
Paul railroad bonds (4% at 99%) the bids 
were only $24,000,000. In London, recently, 
ten large offerings, in all $138,000,000, have 
drawn bids for only $14,000,000 from the 
public. Subscriptions for Brazil’s $55,000,- 
000 (5 per cent, at 97) were only $4,000,- 
000. There has been, however, a remarkable 
oversubscription for the Chinese 5 per cents 
at 90. But at this price they yield more 
than 5% per cent. 

There are several causes of the demand 
for higher yields and of the public’s failure 
to accept new and good issues at rates 
which were attractive not long ago. In Eu- 
rope there has been an unprecedented 
hoarding of money, because of the war 
and a fear of other wars to come. More- 
over, some investors there look forward to 
highly favorable terms soon to be offered 
by those who must pay war debts. We do 
not escape the influence of European mon- 
etary conditions. And there is the increase 
of the cost of living, an increase which has 
reduced the purchasing power of fixt in- 
comes derived from bonds and thus com- 
pelled higher income rates for new issues. 
Many expect that the world-wide advance 
in living costs will continue. This expecta- 
tion tends to restrict investment in long 
term bonds. 


Notes 


Japan’s new income tax law raises the 
minimum exemption limit for private in- 
comes from $150 to $200. The rate is grad- 
uated from 2 per cent to 22 per cent by fif- 
teen consecutive increases, the highest rate 
applying to incomes exceeding $50,000. The 
rate on commercial incomes ranges from 
4 to 13 per cent. 

An inquiry made by. the Department of 
Agriculture shows that in 1912 American 
farmers paid an average of 7% per cent 
interest on three to six months loans. Rates 
by sections were as follows: North Atlantic 
States, 5.96; South Atlantic, 7.36; North- 
ern Central, east of the Mississippi, 6.38; 
Northern Central, west of the Mississippi, 
8.05; Southern Central, 9.51; Far Western, 
8.55. 














Dr. George McClellan 


A Sketch of an Eminent Philadelphia Physician 
By Mrs. Franklin Q. Brown 


{Every one who is familiar with the history of medicine and surgery in the United States 
knows the name of McClellan of Philadelphia. Besides the names mentioned in the following 
sketch of Dr. McClellan, a great uncle, Samuel McClellan, born in Woodstock, Conn., also became 


an eminent Philadelphia physician. Both S 





1 and George, the grandfather, no doubt received 


their inspiration for natural science under the elder Gilliman at Yale College. It may be added 
that the grandfather of the two last names was General Samuel McClellan, of the Revolutionary 
War, whose name is associated with the famous McClellan Elms of Woodstock.—EpiTor. ] 


The death of so unusual a man as Dr. 
George McClellan on the 29th of March, 
1913, closing, as it does, the record of a very 
distinguished family in the city of Phila- 
delphia, justifies a further notice of his 
career and that of others who have borne 
his name. 

Dr. George McClellan, grandfather of 
the subject of this sketch, came from Wood- 
stock, Connecticut, after graduating at 
Yale University in 1817, and took his de- 
gree as doctor of medicine at.the University 
of Pennsylvania. He was a physician and 
surgeon of great distinction. Soon after ar- 
riving in Philadelphia he married Elizabeth 
Brinton, whose four sisters married into 
the families of Coxe, Ingersoll, Phillips and 
Bishop White. He at once was thus asso- 
ciated with the most influential, intellect- 
ually and socially, in the community. The 
great medical school of the University of 
Pennsylvania had obtained a world-wide 
reputation and drew to it students from all 
over the country in great numbers. The 
elder McClellan felt that there was need 
for another medical school in Philadelphia ; 
accordingly with great energy and judg- 
ment he ey together able professors 
and founded the Jefferson Medical College, 
in which he occupied the chairs of surgery 
and anatomy, and his work on surgery was 
in constant use in succeeding generations. 

His three sons were all eminent men. 
The eldest, John H. B. McClellan, followed 
his father in the medical profession. A third 
school, known as the Pennsylvania Medical 
College, was established in his day, and in 
it he held the chair of anatomy. He edited 
his father’s works and was a contributor 
to medical literature. During the Civil War 
he served in military hospitals and was the 
surgeon in charge of one of these hospitals 
in the city of Philadelphia. 

The second son, General George B. Mc- 
Clellan, needs no mention here. His claim 
to distinction, both military and civil, is 
too well recognized to require repetition. As 
commander of the Northern armies he se- 
cured the devotion of the troops as no other 
general officer ever did during the Civil 
War. When recalled by Lincoln a second 
time to the command after the rout of Gen- 
eral Pope’s army in 1862, the way in which 
he at once secured order and discipline, 
and led his army to victory at Antietam 
was an achievement unsurpast by any com- 
mander in the Civil War. 


Arthur McClellan, the third son, was 
an engineer and a scholar of rare ability. 
He served with distinction on the staff of 
his brother and later with General Sedg- 
wick, and was standing at his side when 
that able corps commander was killed. Af- 
ter the war he was engaged with his cousin, 
Eckley B. Coxe, and his brothers in their 
great mining works in Luzerne County until 
his death. 

Dr. George McClellan, who has just died, 
was the eldest son of Dr. John H. B. Mc- 
Clellan, from whom he inherited the pref- 
erence for the medical profession, and for 
anatomy and surgery, in both of which his 
grandfather also excelled. His two brothers 
were younger, but both died before him, and 
now upon his death the name ceases in the 
male line in Philadelphia. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1849, he entered 
the department of arts at the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1865, and left there in 
his senior year, in order to matriculate at 
the Jefferson Medical College, from which 
he graduated in 1870, and at once began . 
the practice of his profession, devoting him- 
self especially to general surgery. In 1872 
he went abroad and pursued his studies at 
the great hospitals of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
London and Edinburgh. While in Vienna 
he was deeply imprest by the lectures of 
Professor Hyrtl, whose teaching of anatomy 
determined him to follow his methods. Upon 
his return he was successively elected sur- 
geon to the Howard Hospital, the Philadel- 
a General Hospital and the St. Joseph’s 

ospital. His marriage in 1873 to Miss 
Harriet Hare, daughter of Robert Harford 
Hare and Caroline Fleeming, and grand- 
daughter of Dr. Robert Hare, of Philadel- 
phia, connected his family with another 
eminent for its contributions to science. 

Dr. McClellan began his career as a 
teacher at the Pennsylvania School of An- 
atomy and Surgery, established by him in 
1881, where he taught for twelve years and 
first developed his talent for free-hand 
drawing, with which he illustrated his lec- 
tures. This talent, his anatomical knowl- 
edge and love of art, led to his election as 
professor of anatomy for art at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, where he 
lectured for twenty-three years. In 1906 he 
was elected to the chair of applied anatomy 
at the Jefferson Medical College, which pro- 
fessorship he held at the time of his death. 

While conducting the lectures at the 
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Pennsylvania School of Anatomy he began 
the painstaking and detailed series of dis- 
sections which formed the material for his 
work on regional anatomy, published in 
1894. This publication was an innovation in 
scientific illustrating. Anatomists up to that 
time had gen: their works with artists’ 
drawings. Altho these were beautifully exe- 
cuted and carefully compared with actual 
dissections, they never could be quite free 
from diagrammatic features. eClellan 
conceived the idea of employing photog- 
raphy, in order to eliminate as far as possi- 
ble this diagrammatic element. He, there- 
fore, made a study of photography with the 
same care and earnestness which character- 
ized all his undertakings. In the course of 
his studies of photography he obtained re- 
sults with other than scientific subjects, 
which are beautiful examples of artistic 
effect and photographic knowledge. Among 
these, his photographs of moving birds and 
horses portray many important facts re- 
garding the position of animals in motion. 

he large number of dissections personally 
executed by him and requiring years in ac- 
complishment, were then photographed with 
all the knowledge acquired in his thoro 
study of this subject. Only one who has 
dissected can appreciate what a work this 
was. His accurate knowledge in anatomy 
and skill in: photography, made him dis- 
card many hundreds of failures before he 
obtained the results which make his Re- 
gional Anatomy unique in the field of ana- 
tomical writings. This book passed thru 
four editions in the United States, where 
over fifteen thousand copies were sold. It 
‘was translated into French and passed thru 
two editions in Paris. 

Altho McClellan employed photography 
in the illustration of his work on anatomy, 
his ability as an illustrator would have en- 
abled him to produce drawings of his dis- 
sections equal to and in some respects 
excelling those found in works of this 
nature. It is an evidence of his scien- 
tific search for the truth that he 
employed photography in preference to 
the possibly erroneous reproductions of 
an artist’s pencil. This gift he em- 
ployed, however, in his lectures. The stu- 
dent of anatomy saw before him the dissec- 
tions, and as the lecturer with exceptional- 
iy simple and lucid language explained 
these, he built the structure up by a free- 
hand illustration in colored crayons, which, 
when complete, supplied the student with 
a perfect résumé of the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

Lectures on anatomy seem to most stu- 
dents only a succession of difficult names 
and facts to be dug out later by equally 
difficult reading, but in McClellan’s lectures, 
as the scheme getesty unfolded, the lis- 
tener felt himself taking each step with the 
lecturer. No instructor ever more complete- 
ly held the interest of his pupils. The secret 
of the successful teacher was here manifest. 
McClellan thru the aid of his power of il- 
lustrating his subject stimulated the stu- 
dent to think for himself, and that he suc- 
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ceeded .was.evidenced by the stillness of the 
listening classes, as they leaned from the 
tiers of benches about the lecturer. 
Comparing his lectures on art with those 
on anatomy, one is struck with his nice ap- 
preciation of the relative position of the two 
spheres. In the Academy of Fine Arts’ lec- 
tures, art was always the keynote, and he 
eliminated all those purely technical ana- 
tomical minutie# which do not affect the 
outward form. In his medical lectures, de- 
tail accuracy was the dominant feature. In 
both he made use of the living model, on 
which to point out anatomical landmarks, 
supplementing this in his medical lectures 
with demonstration on the cadaver. His 
work on anatomy in its relation to art was 
published in 1901 and his method of illus- 
tration of his subject in this instance was 
also original, as the skeleton was first de- 
a in the position required for each 
gure represented, whether one taken from 
the antique, or merely suggested from mod- 
ern every day life—the skeleton was then 
clothed with flesh, the nude —— being 
placed in the same position, and finally it 
was represented with appropriate drapery. 
Besides his books on Regional Anatomy, 
and Anatomy in Its Relation to Art, he 
wrote the Anatomy of Children in Keating’s 
Encyclopedia of the Diseases of Children, 
and such other scientific papers as A Study 
of the Effects of Shock, the Repair of 
Wounds, etc., and on practical surgical 
subjects as the Treatment of Car- 
buncle by the Sponge Dressing and Pres- 
sure, and the Uses of the Antiseptic Moist 
Sponge Dressing in Amputations of the 
Joints. He also invented a valuable surgical 
needle. In miscellaneous writing he pro- 
duced a number of ey on various sub- 
jects, an amusing sketch among others of 
the life of George Frederick Cook, the ac- 
tor (whose skull had been presented to him 
by the famous Dr. Francis) called “The 
Strolling of a Player’s Head,” a life of Dr. 
Physic, and a short biography of his own 
grandfather. 
Besides holding the chairs of anatomy 
at the Academy of Fine Arts and at Jeffer- 
son Medical College, Dr. McClellan was a 
member of the Association of American 
Anatomists, of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, of the Academy of tage! fe of 
the Medical Club of Philadelphia, of the 
University Club, the Contemporary Club, 
vice-president of the Philobiblon Club, con- 
sulting surgeon to the Howard Hospital, 
and lecturer on anatomy at the Pennsylva- 
nia School of Anatomy and Sur, 
He died on March 29, 1913, 
days’ illness, retainin 
the use of all his fac 


ry. 
ter a three 
consciousness and 
ties to the end. The 
large attendance of students at his funeral 
was the best evidence of their appreciation 
of him, and the representative men in all 
walks of life who filled the church attested 


the high respect in which he was held. The 
loss of such a man, and the extinction of 
such a family, is indeed to be deplored. 


Springhurst, Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson. 





